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AT THE CRIB OF ASSISI. 


BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


HE last rays of a gloriously setting December 
sun are pouring down in crimson waves of splen- 
dor on the hill-side of Assisi, and striking direct 
through the high windows of the “Sagro Con- 
§ vento,” the home and last earthly resting-place 
of the great St. Francis of Assisi. In the dim Lower Church, 
where the tomb of St. Francis lies deep in darkness, the twi- 
light shadows of a short winter’s day have already settled; but 
in the Upper Church daylight still shines clear and rosy, throw- 
ing into bold relief the exquisitely frescoed walls and the mar- 
vellous wood carving of the choir. 

This lofty church of Assisi, now in possession of the Italian 
government and disused and dismantled, has a desolate and 
forsaken aspect, and is no longer used by the Franciscans as 
a place of worship. The choir is deserted by its brown-robed 
occupants, and the sweet sound of the chanting of the Divine 
Office no more resounds through the long aisles and soars to 
the vaulted Gothic roof; while in the empty Tabernacle over 
the dismantled altar the peaceful and serene presence of the 
Prisoner of Love no longer lingers with His tender benediction. 

But a certain melancholy grandeur lingers in the ancient 
shrine; and the grand old frescoes on the walls are full of the 
simple faith and piety of those ages when religious scenes were 
a strong and living reality to the artist’s heart, and not a mere 
picturesque accessory of the craftman’s skill, as it so often is 
in our days. 

All around the walls, in a series of frescoes, the whole his- 
tory of the life of St. Francis is painted in detail, more curious 
than beautiful in their unfinished drawiny, lack of perspective, 
and crude coloring; yet instinct with deep religious feeling, and 
full of interest on account of their associations. 





A pair of strangers were wandering through the church, lost 
in admiration of its solemn beauty; pausing every now and 
then to linger before some fresco that aroused their special 
interest. They are two ladies, evidently American strangers; 
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one elderly, the other young and strikingly hand- 
some—the pale, aristocratic beauty of her face, 
with its small, delicate features, being distinctive- 
ly of an American type. 

Any one, in fact, who had been in New York 
society two or three seasons ago would have re- 
cognized that sweet face as a familiar one, in spite 
of its expression of settled sadness and the deep 
mourning she wore, which instead of marring 
only enhanced the girl’s fair beauty. 

Avis Leigh was universally acknowledged as 
one of the most beautiful débutantes in an ex- 
clusive circle of society; and now she is travel- 
ling with her aunt through Europe, and Christmas 
Eve has found them at Assisi, that far-off spot in 
the mountains of Umbria where poets and artists 


love to linger, drinking in the many beauties of i 


a land most favored by nature and by art. 
One fresco of all the others in the 
church attracted our travellers’ atten- 
tion, not only for the tender piety of 
the master-hand who wrought it, but for 
its appropriateness to the time and 
place—Christmas Eve at Assisi. 

It depicts the first representa- 
tion of the Crib of Bethlehem, 
which took place at Assisi in the 
twelfth century, and is so tender 
and touching an incident in 
the life of the great Fran- x 
ciscan founder. aie 































‘THE LAST RAYS OF A GLORIOUSLY SETTING DECEMBER SUN ARE STRIKING 


DIRECT THROUGH THE HIGH WINDOWS OF THE SAGRO CONVENTO.” 
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In the simple language of the “ Fioretti’” (Little Flowers) 
his historian narrates of St. Francis of Assisi that, being con- 
sumed with such ardent love of the Babe of Bethlehem at Christ- 
mastide, his apostolic heart was inflamed to make all hearts 
join with him in his worship of the Infant King. 

And as the saint humbly prayed that he might be able to 
compass his desire, an inspiration came to him; and on Christ- 
mas Eve, taking two of his brethren apart to aid him, St. Fran- 
cis set about preparing a copy of the Crib. First, with the 
work of his own hands, he made the semblance of a cave or 
grotto with its rough manger of straw; and then persuaded a 
“contadina’”’ (peasant woman) of Assisi, with her husband and 
tiny baby, to come and represent the characters of Our Lady, 
St. Joseph, and the Infant Saviour. 

Finally the dear saint of the gentle heart, who so tenderly 
loved all God's dumb creatures, brought in an ox from the hill-side 
and the little ass which had carried him so safely on his many 
mountain-journeys, and yoking them together, he placed them 
at the head of the Crib, docile and obedient to his slightest 
bidding. At last, when all was complete, St. Francis, over- 
whelmed by love and devotion, sank down on his knees at the 
foot of the manger and, weeping and praying with joy and ec- 
stasy, spent the whole night in contemplation beside the rude 
representation which was the work of his own patient hands. 

What a picture it must have been, on that Christmas Eve 
at Assisi long centuries ago! The manger, poor in its bare 
simplicity and Franciscan poverty, yet rich in the gloriously 
simple faith of the saint and ecstatic; the group of brown-robed 
attendant monks, full of sympathy and reverence for their 
dearly loved master; and the gaping, curious crowd of the 
townsfolk of Assisi; who had come to gaze, more in curiosity 
perhaps than in devotion, at this new pious fancy of old Pietro 
Bernadone’s visionary son. 

Softened and subdued in spite of themselves into reverence 
by the childlike faith of St. Francis, they too remained to 
pray by the Crib; and wondering, they looked with awe un- 
speakable at the slender figure of the saint kneeling so motion- 
less, so absorbed, with a look of unearthly rapture and ecstasy 
shining on his pure, ethereal features. 

The burning zeal of St. Francis pouring out the overflowing 
love of his seraphic heart at the Crib of Bethlehem had gained 
the favor for which he had so humbly begged; and in his 
wake the “ Poverello”’ (poor man) of Assisi drew many an erring 
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and world-weary heart to his Master’s feet that Christmas 
Eve. 

Crude and simple, perhaps, as St. Francis’ Crib had been, the 
fresco of Giotto representing the incident is none the less so; but 
Avis Leigh and her aunt lingered near it, loving to recall its 
story—for the pilgrim to Assisi learns to live again in the life 
of St. Francis and to treasure every painted or written record 
of his life. High up om a scaffolding an artist was painting, 
making a copy of the fresco, reproducing the quaint outlines 
line by line and bit by bit. 

He seemed absorbed in his work and never even glanced at 
the passing strangers below him, for tourists are the rule and not 
the exception at Assisi. Then the ladies passed on to admire 
one and another of the frescoes, slowly making the round of 
the church; but still the artist painted on till the rosy sunset light 
faded; and at last, with a start, as if realizing for the first 
time that the painted figures on the wall before him were fad- 
ing into gloom, he put aside the brushes and prepared to make 
his descent. 

At the sound of the opening door by which the two travel- 
lers were just going out the painter turned his head, and that in- 
stant’s glance was enough for the girl. Avis Leigh clutched her 
astonished aunt’s arm tightly, and drawing her rapidly after her, 
hurried out and down the staircase, never pausing for breath 
till they had gained the door of their hotel once more, which 
was only a short distance from the church. 

“My dear Avis, what has come over you? You must be 
ill or bewitched!” ejaculated the bewildered old lady, as soon 
as she recovered her breath. ‘“ You nearly killed me dragging 
me down those stairs so fast; but oh! my dear, you are as 
white as death, and look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Once inside the safe shelter of their own rooms the girl 
tried, but not altogether successfully, to laugh away her aunt’s 
fears, explaining that she had felt suddenly faint and weary 
(which was indeed the case). 

“Indeed, dear auntie, you must not trouble about me,” she 
said at length tenderly; “I was very stupid and fanciful to 
frighten you so, but I shall be all right to-morrow. It is only 
that I have been doing too much sight-seeing, and have be- 
come tired and out of sorts.” 

All through the long, tiresome table ad’héte and in the quiet 
of her room afterwards Avis’s thoughts were strangely disturbed ; 
and though she held a book before her eyes, it was but a pre- 
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tence of reading, for her mind was far away in the dreamland 
of memories, recalling all the incidents of the last three years 
which this Christmas Eve in Assisi had summoned up! It was 
indeed a ghost that the poor child had seen in the Upper 
Church a few short hours ago—the ghost of a dead and buried 
love she never thought would revive again; for in the myste- 
rious painter of the fresco Avis Leigh had recognized Herbert 
Carlton, the man to whom her girlish love was once given, and 
to whom she had been engaged two years ago! It was a sad 
little story and full of bitter-sweet recollections to the girl, and 
Avis had locked it up, as we lock up so many of our deepest 
thoughts and feelings, deep in the inmost recesses of our hearts, 
even from those nearest and dearest to us, and she had striven 
to forget it utterly. 

But on Christmas Eve, the very day of their engagement, 
it always arose to confront her, and on this one especially, in 
the face of that chance meeting, the memory refused to be 
thrust away, and bit by bit in her lonely vigil Avis had to go 
over it all again. 

How happy she had been that Christmas Eve when Her- 
bert first told her he loved her; and her parents had consented 
to the engagement, only stipulating that she should wait a year 
before she married, as she was so young—too young to know 
her own mind, they said. Then all the happy months that 
followed ; Avis so rich in her youth and love and sweet faith 
in her lover, which he amply repaid with honest, manly affec- 
tion. But just before the time appointed for their marriage, 
early in the next December, the cruel blow came which was to 
ruin their happiness. Fora long time Herbert Carlton became 
grave and serious, and seemed constantly preoccupied and wor- 
ried, though tender and loving to his fiancée as of old; but 
Avis’ quick eyes noticing the change and fearing he had ceased 
to love her, summoned up her courage after many doubts and 
fears to ask him what was the matter. 

He told her the truth—that he was about to become a 
Catholic, and feared her and her parents’ displeasure, knowing 
that they came of a family strong in its Protestant convictions, 
who could see no good in any one belonging to the ‘“ Romish 
Cnurch,” and would look with horror upon an alliance with a 
member of that creed, more especially one who had left the 
“faith of his fathers” to become a “pervert” (as they call it). 
Carlton had been perfectly right in his apprehensions. Avis 
begged, prayed, and interceded with him to give it up; using 
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every loving art and persuasion, and reproaching him that he 
cared for her no longer, till his heart was almost torn asunder 
in the struggle between love and duty. The blood of Puritan 
ancestors ran in Avis’s veins, and at last, weary of importun- 
ing and dashing herself in vain against the solid rock of her 
lover’s convictions, she declared passionately: “I will never 
marry you, Herbert, ever, if you are a Catholic, much as I 
love you!” And so they parted. 

His religion cost Herbert Carlton, as it has cost many others, 
the supreme sacrifice, not in this case of worldly honors and 
goods, but the one love of his life; and in the first darkness 
after the struggle can he not be forgiven if he thought his lot 
was hard, and that the Master had asked too much from him 
in return for the gift of faith? 

He still worked on hard at his profession; steadily, doggedly 
painting his way to fame, and plunging heart and soul into the 
art which was to take the place of happiness to him in the future. 

Herbert Carlton never saw Avis again after their bitter 
parting, for he went abroad immediately to paint, and the only 
reminder of the man she had loved so dearly were occasional 
rumors of his whereabouts abroad and the success of his pic- 
tures. Avis on her part plunged wildly into all the dissipation 
of society, for her one desire was to forget—to bury the past 
and shut her eyes resolutely to the prejudice that had blinded 
her; and in vain she fought against her own sense of self-re- 
proach, and the fact that she had acted cruelly and foolishly. 

The loving, impulsive girl, whose sweet girlish gaiety and in- 
nocence of heart had first won Herbert Carlton’s love, was fast 
turning into a woman of the world; brilliant and sparkling 
when she chose, but with an undercurrent of sadness and sor- 
row. Her contact with the world, however, did Avis Leigh 
good in one way: it made her more tolerant and broad-minded, 
and since the bitter outburst of foolish prejudice which cost 
her her life’s happiness many of her dear and trusted friends 
had become practical members of the church she had despised 
and hated. 

Now and again a more than usually bitter half-hour came 
to Avis, as with a gay party of friends she wandered through 
some gallery or exhibition of pictures where Herbert Carlton’s 
name figured at the foot of many a gem of art—a gorgeous 
sunset in Algiers, a moonlit river scene on the Nile, a Moorish 
mosque in ali its wealth of Eastern coloring—and every one 
spoke in terms of highest praise of the artist whose exhibits 
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were so well known a feature of every art exhibition, not only 
in America but in the capitals of Europe. 

Time went on, and Avis, brilliant and beautiful as ever, 
continued her series of society triumphs, outwardly successful, 
inwardly disappointed and disillusioned, till in the dark days 
of January another blow struck the girl’s already aching heart. 
One after the other her parents fell ill with typhoid fever, and 
within three short weeks Avis was left an orphan, lonely and 
desolate in the beautiful home where she had reigned so long 
as queen. 

Fate had indeed been cruel to her, she thought bitterly: all 
had gone which made life worth living; first her lover, then her 
parents and her home, for the empty riches of her solitary abode 
seemed home no longer without her dear ones. Her mother’s 
sister, Aunt Ruth, came from her quiet home in the Quaker 
City to keep her niece company; but even her gentle compan- 
ionship failed to rouse the girl from her grief, and she passed 
day after day in a complete apathy, far more painful than de- 
monstrative sorrow. Even after some time had elapsed since 
her loss and the first grief had grown less keen, it seemed im- 
possible for Avis to interest herself in anything, and she went 
nowhere and saw no one. 

One day her aunt, trying to divert her by telling the 
news which some callers had brought, happened to mention 
Herbert Carlton’s name, and spoke incidentally of the report of 
his marriage. “He had married the daughter of a French 
count,” the visitors said; and they wondered if he was ever 
coming home, or would take up his residence abroad with his 
French bride. 

Poor Avis! it seemed as if another blow had been dealt her; 
not in the fact of Carlton’s marriage, for any thought of a 
reconciliation with him was as far from her mind as ever; but 
the thought that he too had forgotten her utterly and com- 
pletely, and that she had passed out of his life for ever. All 
the butterfly friends of her gay society life dropped off one by 
one, too; for Avis Leigh in her heavy mourning, silent and 
quiet, and no longer giving receptions and entertainments, was 
a very different person to the society girl they used to know; 
so our young heroine found out bitterly the value of worldly 
friendships and acquaintances in times of trouble. 

Wholly disillusioned of the world, Avis tried to find com- 
fort in her religion; but the church services seemed cold and 
formal, altogether conventional and utterly lacking what she 
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had hoped to find. Finally, passing a Catholic church one day, 
the girl had the curiosity to enter it. She did it half shame- 
facedly and feeling quite reprehensible in so doing. After that 
she began to be attracted and interested in spite of herself. It 
.is the first step that costs in religion as in anything else, and 
soon Avis Leigh became a frequent visitor to the quiet little 
church, sitting there for hours in the peace of that Presence 
which makes every Catholic church so truly the “ House of God.” 

The sequel to this is not hard to surmise. It was only the 
old, old story, new in every heart, of the triumph of divine grace, 
and after many a struggle with her prejudice and pride Avis 
gave way to the overwhelming conviction which mastered her; 
and in return for her sacrifice found the peace and comfort she 
had never hoped to find again on earth at the foot of the 
Cross. 

After her conversion, which caused a _ nine-days’ wonder 
among her friends, Avis Leigh went abroad with her aunt, bound 
for a pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land; and the good 
old father who had received her into the church begged her to 
stop ona visit to Assisi on her way, and see the home of dear 
St. Francis, of whom he had spoken to her so often. And it is 
thus shé came to be found at Assisi this cold Christmas Eve, 
in company with her good aunt, who, though not having the 
least leaning towards Catholicity herself, looked with leniency 
on the religion which seemed to give her dearly loved niece so 
much comfort and resignation; for, after all her troubles, Avis 
was slowly gaining strength and courage once more. Amid new 
scenes and faces the dull misery passed from her young face, 
and, in spite of the mourning she wore and the ineffaceable 
memories of troubles past, she seemed more like her old self 
again—more like she was as Herbert Carlton’s girl-love than 
the brilliant, worldly woman of those hollow society days. 

But as she sat by the fireside in the Assisi hotel on this 
Christmas Eve all the trouble seemed to have come back to the 
beautiful face; for that one glimpse of the artist in the Lower 
Church revived all the dormant memories and made them 
doubly keen. 

He was so little changed, she thought, since the Christmas 
Eve she saw him last, standing at the door of her father’s 
drawing-room with that grave, questioning look on his face as 
he said “ So it is to be good-by, Avis?” as if giving her a last 
chance. And in her childish resentment she had never even 


answered him. 
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And now, when it is too late, Avis acknowledged to herself 
what she had never even dared to:dwell on, even in her secret 
thoughts, that the love of her youth was not dead and buried, 
as she thought, but had endured through all her gay life and 
through all her trouble. 

Then the poor girl pulled herself together with a powerful 
effort and with her accustomed courage. It was only a tempta- 
tion, to be met and conquered as she had already conquered 
others, and she reproached herself for the momentary weakness. 
What business had she, Avis Leigh, to be stirred so strangely 
by the face of a person she had known and loved long ago, but 
who was nothing to her now? Why, worse than nothing when 
he was another woman’s husband, and should not even want to 
recognize her; for in that momentary glimpse of Herbert Carl- 
ton's face Avis had seen that no gleam of recognition rested in 
his grave eyes. No; they had met as strangers, and as strangers 
they must remain; though the longing to see him, to speak to 
him, if only once again, seemed to grow stronger and stronger. 

“We must leave Assisi to-morrow,” Avis thought to herself, 
“for in a small place like this these meetings are always liable to 
take place, and I could not stand them—could not go through 
another.” 

A few minutes after, when she had roused herself finally 
from her thoughts, the girl stepped softly into her aunt’s room 
adjoining, to call the old lady; but no one answered. Aunt 
Ruth, having found her niece but poor ,company in her ab- 
stracted mood, had gone down-stairs to the “salon” to talk to 
some of the guests at the hotel; and presently she returned 
full of the information some one had been giving her about 
the beautiful representation of the Crib of Bethlehem arranged 
in the Lower Church of San Francesco, which was to be lighted 
up this evening. 

At first Avis refused to accompany her, alleging as an ex- 
cuse that she was very tired and weary. “I am so tired of it 
all, the sight-seeing and the strange country, and I feel home- 
sick to-night, and wish we were on our way homeward! Dear 
auntie, let us leave Assisi to-morrow,” she said. 

“Leave on Christmas Day?” asked the old lady, surprised. 
“Why, you were so anxious to spend Christmas here; but do 
as you like, my dear, if you are so anxious to go,” she con- 
tinued good-naturedly, “for I am ready to start again when you 
wish. But I should like to go and see the Crib to-night; they 
say it is so very lovely.” 
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So Avis bravely put aside her own feelings and accompanied 
her aunt to the church; and they were well rewarded by the 
beautiful scene that met their view as they passed through the 
arched cloisters in the moonlight and entered the dim precincts 


of the church. 


Gloriously beautiful at any time is that Lower Church of 
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‘WITHIN THE DIM GOTHIC SANCTUARY THE EVERLASTING CALM OF 
ETERNITY SEEMS TO DWELL.” 





Assisi ; for even in full day- 
light the sun’s rays only 
fall with a subdued and 
mellow radiance through 
the narrow windows and 
cast shadows, purple, gold, 
and crimson, on the marble 
pavement. Within this dim 
Gothic sanctuary the ever- 
lasting calm of eternity 
seems to dwell, as if the 
gentle spirit of St. Francis 
still hovered over it and 
around it; but on Christmas 
Eve it is transformed from 
a shrine of medizval piety 
to a living representation 
of the Stable of Bethlehem 
on that Night of Nights, 
nineteen centuries ago, when 
Mary and Joseph knelt by 
the side of their new-born 
King and worshipped him. 

The great Gothic arches of 
the church, 
stretching 
away into 
gloom, seem 
to frame as 
a picture the 
lowly manger 
of straw 
with its fig- 
ure of the 
Babe of Beth- 
lehem, sur- 
rounded by 
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his Mother and foster-father and the kneeling shepherds, while 
numbers of starry lights cast their radiance on the scene. Child- 
ish and simple this representation might appear to a mere on- 
looker, but, oh! how touching in its tender devotion to one who 
looks below the mere surface of things, and thinks of the great 
mystery it so graphically pictures. 

Around the Crib kneels many a silent, motionless figure in 
the Franciscan habit, so still that one might fancy the living 
friars part of the painted representation, and in the deep mys- 
terious awe of the place, in the stillness of the Christmas mid- 
night, one feels it would cause no wonder if the brown-robed 
figure and pale, ecstatic face of St. Francis would reveal itself 
to come and kneel once again, as he did ,on earth, by his well- 
loved representation of the Crib of Bethlehem; for, though not 
present to our bodily eyes, the spirit of the dear Saint of Poverty 
is very near Assisi on Christmas Eve. 

Avis and her aunt gazed spell-bound on the sight before 
them, but with widely varying emotions; Aunt Ruth with 
curiosity not unmixed with wonder, but with an involuntary 
softening of her heart towards the religion which could produce 
a scene so deeply religious in its almost childlike simplicity. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart!” murmured the dear old lady 
softly, as she gazed from the Crib to the face of an old Fran- 
ciscan friar, bowed with the weight of years, who knelt with 
clasped hands in an attitude of deep devotion, his aged face lit 
up with a light of tenderest love and devotion. 

She turned around to look for Avis: but the girl had fallen 
on her knees not far away, her face buried in her hands, as 
she laid the burden of her sorrows at the feet of the Babe of 
Bethlehem, there to seek strength and comfort; for the strug- 
gle going on in her heart was bitter, and stronger than it had 
been for years rose up the love she thought she had put behind 
long ago. 

It swept over her in a tide the girl felt powerless to resist— 
the poor human longing for the happiness she had forfeited, 
and which could be hers no longer. Bitter tears rolled down 
her face and sobs shook her slight frame as she knelt, unheed- 
ing all around. The simple peasants near glanced at her in 

, and with a compassionate exclamation of “ Poveretta!” ap- 
plied themselves to their rosaries again, for in these Umbrian 
hill-sides, alas! sorrow and want and suffering seem but the 
common heritage of every-day life, to be borne with patiently. 
And Avis prayed on, patiently, almost hopelessly, fight- 
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ing the struggle with her thoughts, till at last light seemed to 
dawn through the darkness, giving her strength to banish all 
thoughts of the love which from a blessing had come to be the 
torment of her life. With the coming of the Infant King of 
Peace comfort flowed in to her sorely-tried heart, and she felt 
that, come what would, now she had more strength to endure, 
and if happiness was to be denied her, peace would at least be 
hers. The old priest in New York had been right when he 
begged his young friend to visit Assisi, for the unfailing peace 
of the home of St. Francis had done its work and brought 
balm to another wounded heart. 

When Avis rose at last to join her aunt near the door they 
turned back on the threshold to take a last look at the Crib, 
and another figure took its place in the group there, a familiar 
figure which, in spite of its bowed head, Avis recognized as Her- 
bert Carlton’s! He was standing quietly not far from the man- 
ger, his eyes fixed upon it thoughtfully with an earnest ex- 
pression on the strong face she knew so well, and in the bright 
light of the candles shining around the Crib Avis saw he had 
changed greatly and grown older, thinner, and graver. It was 
by no means the face of a happy or successful man, brilliantly 
successful though she knew his career to have been; but of one 
who had struggled and suffered but conquered in the end, 
and who yet bore the marks of the trial. 

Suddenly Carlton raised his head and looked unconsciously 
straight in the direction where Avis stood apart in the dim 
shadow, and in that glance he too recognized the face of his 
old love! Their eyes met for a second, his wondering and 
almost incredulous, hers deep with unutterable sadness, Beauti- 
ful and unapproachable as a sorrowing angel Avis appeared to 
him in her fair young beauty, the shadows but serving to whiten 
the fairness of her skin and lighten the gold of her shining hair ; 
and as he looked at her almost spell-bound the girl turned to 
go, unable to bear the tension of the moment. Carlton’s first 
impulse was to spring to her side and break the spell, for even 
yet he thought his eyes must have deceived him and that it 
was no flesh-and-blood Avis who stood there in the shadows, 
but the dream-like vision of a Christmas midnight evoked from 
his own sad thoughts and the associations of this medieval 
world. Then as she turned away he recognized Avis fully, for 
she looked just as she had when she turned from him on that 
Christmas Eve in New York two years ago, and in the action 
he accepted a renewal of her dismissal, and once more seemed 
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to hear the bitter words that had rung so often in his ears: “I 
will ever marry you, Herbert, ever as long as you are a Catho- 
lic, much as I love you.” Hope died for ever within him now, 
and Carlton tried to turn away his thoughts and resolutely crush 
down his trouble, as he had done for months past. 

The softening which had come over his face at the sight of 
Avis passed quickly away again, leaving it even harder and 
sterner than it was before, for a bitter flood of anguish over- 
whelmed the strong man at this moment. He had been true 
to Avis all these years, but the first sorrow of their parting had 
become more passive, and it was hard, hard to see her again 
and to be obliged to renew the struggle of two years ago—a 
fiery furnace he had hoped never to pass through again. 

He tried to pray, but words failed him in the face of his 
misery, and he could only kneel there silent and hopeless; but 
surely the compassionate heart of the Babe of Bethlehem could 
pity and forgive the poor human weakness, for he too knew the 
bitterness of the cup of self-sacrifice. 

Another trial, another struggle, was going on in the place 
where Avis had laid down her burden of sorrow, and Herbert 
Carlton prayed—not for strength to resist temptation, for, thank 
God! that had been met and conquered long ago, and the 
thought of giving up his religion for his love never entered his 
steadfast heart, but for forgetfulness—that he might be able to 
forget the love of his life and learn to give it up willingly and 
freely ; above all, that he might never see Avis again to disturb 
the peace which had been so hardly won. The sweet face of 
the Christ-Child smiled upon him from the manger, and he 
seemed to hear the words: “ He that loveth father and mother, 
brother and sister more than Me, is not worthy of Me.” And 
Herbert Carlton raised his face to the arched roof above, where 
St. Francis’s mystic wedding with his Lady Poverty is painted 
in Giotto’s glorious fresco, and the deep peace of the spot stole 
gradually over his senses, while for a few brief moments the joy 
of renunciation was his, 

The storm had passed and the calm came after it, and, 
strengthened and consoled, Herbert Carlton rose from his knees 
and passed out of the church softly into the glorious moonlight 
which was flooding the picturesque town of Assisi with its sil- 
very light. As he stood there a sudden desire seized him to 
make his way to the Upper Church and visit his beloved Giotto 
frescoes in the moonlight, to mark the effects of its mellow 
lights and shadows on their quaint beauty, and perhaps to ban- 
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ish for a time the present in the art he loved and which was 
to be the only companion of his life’s loneliness. The moon- 
light poured through the church as he entered it, and in the 
pale, ethereal light the pictures on the wall assumed almost an 
appearance of life, and the spiritual features of St. Francis and 
his companions shone with a strange, clear radiance like faces 
in a vision. 

Slowly Carlton wandered through the sanctuary, pausing 
every now and then to admire his specia! favorites, and finally 
stopping before the fresco he was copying, “ The Crib of 
Assisi.” The artist had just stooped to lift the draperies from 
his copy when a faint sound, like a suppressed sigh, met his 
ear, and turning sharply towards the doorway whence the sound 
proceeded, he just caught a glimpse of a shadowy figure disap- 
pearing. In a second he was at the entrance, and in his haste 
almost stumbled up against a black-robed figure on the green- 
sward in front of the church. 

Surely the golden hair, the tall, slender figure were the same 
he had seen by the Crib, and, forgetting all his resolutions never 
to see her again, he cried out, “Avis, is it you?” the sud- 
den shock and effort for self-control making his voice almost 
harsh as he spoke. 

The girl drew back swiftly into the shadow with an involun- 
tary cowering movement; and, as if made aware.of the brusque- 
ness of his manner by the action, he forced himself to speak 
gently and evenly, for who was he that he was to address her 
by her Christian name? And when Carlton tried again it was 
more in the calm and courteous manner of a chance acquaint- 
ance. 

“Miss Leigh,’’ he began again, very quietly this time, “ for- 
give me if I startled you just now. I could not realize it was 
really you, and I am naturally astonished to find you in this 
remote corner of Italy.” His self-possession was returning now 
and he got on bravely, but the evident trouble of his com- 
panion unnerved him. “I am sorry to find you alone and in 
trouble; you perhaps have lost your way down to the hotel; 
your friends—?” . . . He came to a full stop, hesitating, 
for the task of making conversation alone was hard and no 
response came from the dark figure in the shadow. Poor Avis 
was beyond words, for a passion of tears, long fought against, 
shook her from head to foot, and only a suppressed, tremulous 
sob broke the silence at last after Herbert’s gallant effort. at 
talking. His studied coldness of manner, instead of reassuring 
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her, as he had intended, had quite the opposite effect, and man- 
like, at the sight of tears Herbert Carlton could endure it no 
longer, and self-control flew to the winds as a wild, irresistible 
influence to tempt his fate once more came over him. ‘“ Avis, 
my love, my darling!” he pleaded, the whole intensity of his 
strong love ringing in his voice, ‘we have met again at last 
after all this long time. It is your fate; forget the past, forget 
the prejudice and your decision on that dreary Christmas Eve, 
and take me now, dear, Catholic as I am, for you are alone and 
in trouble, and you want some one to take care of you. Avis, 
you loved me a little once; listen to me, only for this time,” as 
she tried ‘to turn away, “and I will never trouble you any more. 
My life has been hard—God knows how hard !—these last two 
years, and you make it harder by refusing me even one kind word 
in parting.” 

His voice ended abruptly, for he could go no further, and 
silence reigned between them, broken at last by Avis’s tones, 
low and trembling. The passionate pleading of the man she 
loved had touched her strangely, but the fatal rumor of his 
marriage rose up like a spectre before her. Was he deceiving 
her and himself, and was his love but a passing emotion evoked 
from a sudden impulse of pity for her loneliness and the memo- 
ries of “ auld lang syne” ? 

“Forgive me, Herbert; I was wrong—wrong that Christmas 
Eve, and wrong to-night. They told me you were married 
long ago, and I thought perhaps you only spoke to me in a 
sudden impulse and in pity for my loneliness, and so—” 

Suddenly through the hush of the moonlit night the joy- 
bells rang out with a glorious peal from the monastery, to give 
warning that the holy night is ended. Midnight is striking and 
another Christmas is breaking over a sleeping world. Merry 
talk and laughter were hushed into utter stillness, and Herbert 
Carlton raised his hat as his companion involuntarily bowed 
her head to salute the holy hour in which the Christ-Child 
came on earth. Avis and he were at last one in faith as in 
love. 

Over hill and valley, from every church and monastery 
on the Umbrian hill-side, the peal of Christmas bells softly 
echoed and re-echoed with a rhythmic chime, and below in 
the valley the lights of “ Our Lady of the Angels” twinkled 
through the darkness. Looking down over the broad spaces 
of the rolling Umbrian plains and the vast expanse of starlit 
sky, they thought of another plain near Bethlehem, where the 
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shepherds watched their flocks by night, and the light of the 
heavenly host shone in the dark blue sky while their angelic 
chorus fell on earth’s listening ears, bringing its divinest mes- 
sage of peace and pardon. Upon this scene St. Francis looked 
on a Christmas midnight long ago, and its inspiration caused 
the first representation of the Crib of Bethlehem; which after 
all these centuries, when the tender heart of the Seraph of 
Assisi has long ceased to beat on earth, is still so faithfully 
carried out by his Franciscan brethren in his early home, and 
over the place where his relics now rest in the everlasting 
peace of the saints. 





A PORTRAIT. 


BS 

iF RAIL as the petal that falls from the rose, 
[ 
> 


Fair as a day in June; 
Dear as a babe in its dreaming repose, 
Sweet as the sweetest tune. 


Pure as the purest saint above, 
True as a mother to me. 

Image on earth of a heavenly Love, 
Mine for eternity. 
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JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL, THE CATHOLIC, 
PRINCE OF DUTCH POETS. 


BY REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 





Eas N Amsterdam, the quaint metropolis of dear little 
Holland, as the gray mist rises from the canals 
that flow through the Dutch Venice, the tourist 
: '% will, sooner or later, find his way to the Dam, 
Yomi in the very heart of the city. The Dam is for 
Amsterdam what the Puerta del Sol is for Madrid, and the 
Place de [ Hétel de Ville for Brussels: the great square to 
which all flows, and whence all goes forth. Towering high 
above the more modest structures rises the Royal Palace. 
At a remote period it was the town hall, and later it became 
the residence of Louis Bonaparte during his brief reign. The 
second edifice on the dam, that demands our attention, is the 
Nieuwe Kerk, situated quite near the palace. This magnificent 
edifice, once used for our Eucharistic Sacrifice, is now devoted 
to the cold worship of Protestantism. Within its walls repose, 
together with the remains of Admiral De Ruyter, Holland’s 
greatest naval hero, those of Joost van den Vondel, Holland’s 
greatest poet. De Ruyter lies in a tomb occupying the site of 
the altar, as was pointed out to me, while on the occasion of 
my visit the poet slumbered in an obscure grave, marked by 
an insignificant slab. I have a faint recollection that a monu- 
ment has since been erected in his honor; but it matters not, 
for Vondel needs not marble to perpetuate his fame—he will 
live for ever in the hearts of his countrymen. The name of Von- 
del is familiar to every child of the land of dikes, but outside 
of Holland few know anything of the Dutch Dante. The world 
of letters owes a great debt of gratitude to the pen of Mr. 
Leonard Charles van Noppen, who has recently given us a 
beautiful English translation of “ Lucifer,” Vondel’s master- 
piece, 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


By birth a German, Vondel’s life belonged entirely to the 
Netherlands. The poet first beheld the light at Cologne, in 
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1587, the year that witnessed the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He remained in the city of his birth until his tenth 
year, when his family migrated to the United Provinces of 
Holland, which were then in their most flourishing epoch. 
After a brief sojourn at Utrecht, they removed to Amsterdam, 
where the elder Vondel engaged in the occupation of a mer- 
chant. The musty counting-house, in which Joost assisted his 
father, was little suited to the genius of him who was later to 
rise to the very summit of literary greatness. Poetry was more 
to the liking of young Vondel than the selling of socks and 
stockings. His first effusions gave little indication of his future 
greatness, but the association with men of learning like Roemer 
Visscher, Spiegel, and Hooft gradually developed the talents 
of the young poet. His success in after-life was not altogether 
owing to his genius, for he labored hard and incessantly to 
perfect himself in the art to which he intended to consecrate 
his life. At the age of twenty-three he bound himself by 
matrimonial ties with Maaiken de Wolf. The assistance of this 
faithful companion aided Vondel no little in the prosecution 
of his beloved studies, for by the death of his father he had 
succeeded to the hosiery business, and Maaiken undertook to 
conduct it, so that the poet was enabled to devote himself to the 
cultivation of his beloved Muse. His friendship with the learned 
men who at that time flourished in his country awoke within 
him a love of knowledge, and, after perfecting himself in the 
modern languages, he began, at the age of twenty-five, the 
study of Latin and Greek, and in a short time he was enabled 
to read the classic writers. 

His first drama, “ The Passover,’’ appeared in 1612, the 
beginning of a splendid series of Bible tragedies, unique in the 
history of literature. It opened to him the doors of the Cham- 
ber of the Eglantine, one of the most brilliant literary societies 
of his country, and thus placed him on a level with the most 
distinguished literati of his day. 


HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH THE VISSCHERS. 


Those were times of great religious discord, when the bosom 
of the Calvinist Church of Holland was torn by the fierce con- 
troversies of Arminian and Gomarist, Remonstrant and Contra- 
Remonstrant. In the midst of these storms there was one 
mansion in Amsterdam into which the din of religious strife 
never penetrated. It was that of Roemer Visscher, the writer 
of epigrams, known as the Dutch Martial. In the household 
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of the Visschers, the ancient Catholic faith, so despised in 
Amsterdam, shone like a quiet and steady lamp in the midst 
of darkness. Thither came the distinguished poets of the time 
to seek rest in the bosom of a literary gathering from the con- 
troversial tempests that were agitating the outer world. Von- 
del met here in this charming circle some of the most distin- 
guished literary men of his day. Here he read his latest poems 
and listened to the charitable criticisms that were passed upon 
them. Like two radiant stars in this intellectual circle, illum- 
ining with their presence the guests of the Visscher mansion, 
shone Roemer’s two beautiful daughters, the blooming but 
sedate Anna, and the vivacious Tesselschade, whose beauty was 
celebrated by Brederoo. Poets themselves, these young women 
exercised an influence upon the literature of their time which 
has seldom been surpassed. Not a poet of the day who was 
not inspired by them, or who did not dedicate to them some 
of his poetic effusions. 

The familiarity of the Visschers could not, however, preserve 
Vondel from taking an active part in the troubles of his coun- 
try. The Gomarists, or extreme Calvinists, had triumphed, and 
with the iron heel of a religious oligarchy they trampled upon 
the liberties of the Republic. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS AGITATION. 


Vondel wielded manfully his pen in defence of those liber- 
ties, and got himself into trouble in consequence. His allegori- 
cal tragedy “ Palamedes, or Murdered Innocence,” was a scath- 
ing denunciation. of those who had been instrumental in bringing 
about the execution of the aged Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, 
the greatest statesman of his time. The hatred of the party in 
power forced the poet to seek safety in flight, but his hiding- 
place being discovered, he was brought before the court, and 
might count himself lucky in getting off with a fine of three 
hundred guilders. 

The years of Vondel’s life passed on in the midst of politi- 
cal and religious agitations. From 1618 to 1630 he wrote little, 
but in the latter year he began his satires, which only served 
to embitter his enemies the more. Now followed a translation 
of Seneca’s “ Hippolytus,” the “ Farmer’s Catechism,” the “ De- 
cretum Horribile,” against the Calvinistic doctrine of predesti- 
nation, and other works. Poetry in that age, more than now, 
was the vehicle by which to convey instruction as well as re- 
proach. It served to please, but also to bite and sting. A 
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channel of praise and glorification, it was also frequently used 
to cast ridicule upon men and things. Like Dryden’s “ The 
Hind and the Panther,” it rebuked the strong and defended 
the weak under allegorical figures. It was, to some extent, 
what the editorial of the modern newspaper afterward became. 
Vondel was not sparing in its uses in attacking the vices of 
his age. This shows the versatility of his talent, for the man 
who afterwards, like Dante, was to soar to the loftiest heights 
of mystic contemplation, was at one time, like Juvenal and 
Perseus, the scourge and terror of many of his contempo- 
raries. 

The great epic “Constantine’’ may be said to mark an 
epoch in his own life. For this work he read the Fathers of 
the church and ecclesiastical historians, and he entered into 
correspondence with his friend, the learned Hugo Grotius. 
The work was never published, for the death of his wife cast 
such a gloom over the life of the poet that he had not the 
heart to complete it. The loss that Dutch literature suffered 
hereby was irreparable. 


HE BECOMES A CATHOLIC, 


The star of Vondel had been constantly rising, and he was 
now universally acknowledged as the greatest poet of his time 
Meanwhile his religious convictions had undergone a change 
Whether it was the familiarity of the Catholic Visscher family, 
the dissensions among the Calvinists, or the study of Christian 
antiquity, that had influenced his mind, the fact is that Vondel, 
thus far a Protestant, had been drawing nearer and nearer to 
the Catholic Church. It was only a few years since, in his 
“Funeral Sacrifice of Magdeburg,” he had composed a heroic 
poem on the Lutheran king Gustavus Adolphus, but his tone 
had entirely changed, for the saints and the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he called “the Queen of Heaven,” were now his themes, 
which gave evidence of the transformation that had been 
wrought within him. 

In 1641 he openly avowed himself a Catholic, his daughter 
Anna having preceded him to the church and even taken the 
veil. Vondel ever afterward remained a devout Catholic, 
though he lived in an atmosphere of the coldest Protestantism. 
The church found in him an ardent champion. 

He lived thirty-eight years after joining the church. In the 
evening of his life he felt the weight of the cross which every 
just man must endure, for at the age of seventy he was com- 
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pelled to earn his living by the sweat of his brow as a clerk. 
He continued to write poetry until the age of eighty-seven, 
when his increasing infirmities forced him to bid the muses an 
eternal farewell. He slept his last sleep on February 5, 1679, 
in his ninety-third year. He was laid to rest in St. Catherine’s 
Church, the Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam. 


HIS MASTERPIECE “ LUCIFER.” 


Vondel’s greatest work, his masterpiece, is “ Lucifer.” He 
wrote it after his conversion, for it was published in 1654, 
thirteen years before Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” There is strong 
circumstantial evidence in favor of the theory that the Dutch 
poem exercised great influence on that of the Englishman, and 
this has been the contention of several learned critics. At all 
events, it is certain that Vondel did not borrow from Milton, 
though both may have been inspired by earlier writers in Spain, 
Italy, and even England. 

Unlike the great English epic, the scene of “ Lucifer” is 
placed entirely in heaven, but toward the end of the poem the 
fall of man is touched upon, the incidents of which are related 
by Gabriel to the conquering hosts of heaven. The principal 
theme of this soul-stirring drama is the rebellion of Lucifer and 
his angels, and their defeat by Michael and his heavenly war- 
riors. ; 

“Lucifer” is a drama, modelled after the Greek. It is 
thymed throughout, blank verse being less suited to the genius 
of the Dutch language. The dialogues and colloquies are in 
hexameters, while the chorus varies in rhythm according to the 
nature of the theme. 

There are those among the interpreters of Vondel who 
think that the “ Lucifer” is an allegory, typifying the struggle 
of the Netherlands against Spain. In like manner did a certain 
school endeavor to give a political interpretation to the Divina 
Commedia. In regard to Vondel's work, his critics who adhere 
to the political theory do not by any means agree as to its 
meaning, for according to some it refers to the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany, while yet others maintain that it represents 
the English rebellion of 1648. 

Others, averse to the political theory, regard it as the type 
of the struggle between good and evil. The real meaning of 
the poet may perhaps never be known, and, like Dante’s im- 
mortal work, the “ Lucifer” will probably for ever remain the 
subject of much discussion. 
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It is strange that the English-speaking world has never 
taken more interest in the literature of Holland, composed in a 
language so much akin to our own. For the first time the 
“Lucifer” of Vondel has been translated into English by 
Leonard Charles van Noppen, an American of Dutch descent. 


HIS LATER WORK, 


Although the “Lucifer’’ is Vondel’s greatest work, his 
other poems deserve also to be better known. We have trans- 
lations of Goethe and others; let us hope that some day Mr. 
van Noppen will favor us with a complete English edition of 
all the works of the Dutch poet. They have generally the 
merit which not all poetical works possess of being pure, while 
those written after the poet’s conversion to Catholicity are of 
a deep religious tone. 

Nothing is more pathetic than the sweet little ode composed 
by Vondel on the death of his infant son Constantine, who was 
born while the poet was working at the epic of the great 
Roman emperor, after whom the boy was named. Little Con- 
stantine lived only a short time, his death and that of his 
mother casting such a gloom over the poet’s soul that he gave 
up the poem, which would surely have enriched Dutch literature. 
The arrangement of the words in this ode is most pleasing to 
the ear, and their sound seems to call up before the mind the 
image of an infant suddenly snatched away by the ruthless 
hand of death: 


Constantyntje, ’t zalig kyndje, 
Cherulyntje van omhoog, 

D’ydelheden, hier beneden, 
Uitlacht met een lodderoog. 


Constantine, thou child divine, 
Cherub mine from worlds above, 

Laughing eyes of thine despise 
Vanities that mortals love. 


The original must necessarily lose some of its charms by an 
English translation, as we have nothing to take the place of 
the diminutive, so sweetly expressive in the Dutch language. 
In the continuation of the poem, the soul of the child tries to 
console his mother by the thought that he still lives in a better 
world. That mother was soon to follow her darling, leaving 
her desolate husband to mourn his two-fold loss. 
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Sometimes the poet tunes his lyre to the softest melodies; 
he places us ’mid all the loveliness of rural scenes, and we seem 
to catch again the notes of the Mantuan bard, in his incompara- 
ble eclogues. Now we hear the song of the birds, then the 
gentle murmur of the rivulet, as it meanders through the low 
lands between banks that summer has clothed in richest verdure. 
Rising to loftier flights of style in his admiration of nature, 
the poet breaks out into fervid eloquence as he sings the 
praises of the river on the banks of which he was born— 


Doorluchte Ryn, myn Zolte droom. 


O glorious Rhine! my sweetest dream, 
That heard my infant cry, 

What words can praise, enchanting stream, 
Thy lovely majesty ? 


At other times, filled with patriotic spirit, the bard attunes 
his lyre to the sound of martial music, and sings the glories of 
his country, when he celebrates the victory over the Spanish 
fleet off the coast of Zealand, or that of the Venetians and 
Hollanders over the Turks in 1549. 

Again we catch the faint notes of doleful melodies, as he 
strives to pour the balm of consolation into a wounded heart, 
or stands beside the bier of a departed friend. Outside of his 
religion, to which Vondel came when the sun of his life was 
beginning its descent, and which he calls the “ hidden pearl,” 
that he had received from God’s grace, the poet obtained great 
consolation from his art. The translation of the Psalms was 
like a balm poured over his afflicted heart, at a time when the 
misconduct of one of his sons filled him with grief, and, at a later 
period, he derived great pleasure from the composition of his 
tragedies. To these belong, among others, “ Jephtha,” ‘“ King 
David in Exile,” “ King David Restored,” “Samson, or Holy 
Vengeance,” “ Adonias, or Wretched Striving for a Crown,” 
“The Batavian Brothers,” and *“* Adam in Exile.” The last he 
calls the tragedy of tragedies. ‘Noah’ was composed when 
he had reached his eightieth year, and in it he gives us a 
graphic description of the destruction of the antediluvian 
world, 

Among the classic writers whom he translated I will men- 
tion here Euripides and Sophocles. Dutch literature is also 
indebted to him for a translation of the whole of Virgil. 
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HIS THEMES ENTIRELY RELIGIOUS. 


His religious poems have made him the foremost Catholic 
poet of his day. This is especially noteworthy when we reflect 
that he had not enjoyed the benefits of a Catholic education, 
that a great part of his life had been spent among the chilling 
influences of Protestantism, and that he continued to live in an 
atmosphere hostile to the church. 

At a time when Catholics in Amsterdam were obliged to 
serve God in out-of-the-way nooks and corners, in buildings 
which have bequeathed their names to many of the Catholic 
churches that exist to-day, the Catholic poet of Holland 
devoted his fertile pen to those sublime subjects, as dear to 
the Catholic heart as they were hated by so many among his 
countrymen. The Blessed Sacrament, Our Lady, the virgins, 
martyrs, and the saints in general, these were some of the 
themes that called into action the loftiest inspirations of the 
poet’s genius. 

We have gloried in the possession of a Dante, a Tasso, and 
many more; we have loved to study their works. Let us not 
forget that in Protestant Holland, in an age of bigotry and per- 
secution, there flourished a Catholic poet, reclaimed from Prot- 
estantism itself, and one of the brightest ornaments of the 
church, as well as of literature—a poet of whose Catholicity 
there never has been the faintest doubt, as it is admitted by 
himself, and denied by none. His works will afford an inex- 
haustible mine to the student of literature, as much as those of 
Shakspere, Milton, and other bright stars who, either before or 
after Vondel, have shone in the firmament of literature. 

























GOWARD BEGHLEHEM. 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


OWARD that sweet city where the Virgin mild 
Brought forth her Child 

Fain would I turn upon this Christmas day, 
And softly pray 





That I might see the place wherein he slept, 
While Mary kept 

Her watch and ward about His sacred bed, 
And kissed His head; 


And I would pray that I might see His face 
In that poor place, 

And be a shepherd or a worshipper, 
Bringing my myrrh 


Unto the little Babe who is my King— 
Heaven’s offering ; 

Bringing my frankincense and all the gold 

That earth doth hold. 





And I would. kiss the crib wherein He is, 
And I would kiss 

The little swaddling-clothes that wrap his form 
Safe, safe and warm. 


O little city far beyond the sea! 
’Tis not for me 

To journey unto you. Here must I bide 
This Christmas-tide. 


Hush! tho’ wide wastes divide us, still near me 
Your walls may be, 

And I can dream of you, and shut mine eyes 
And see arise 


The little manger-bed where once He lay 
So far away. 

And I can love Him just the same as tho’ 
Across the snow 


I came toward you on that first Christmas night, 
Led by love's light, 

And laid my gifts before Him. Now, as then, 
With those wise men, 


I too can journey o’er the midnight hill, 
Weary, until 

I worship Him and feel Him at my side 
This Christmas-tide. 
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A WORD ON THE CHURCH AND THE NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


BY REV. HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 






























Mm HOUGH my country be only the spot where 
Providence has placed me to do the most that 
I can for humanity, nevertheless it is dear to me 
for another reason. It is an object of senti- 

, ment ; it prompts the affections of my heart as 
deusll as do the remembrances of those who are bound to me 
by the strong ties of blood. There is a divine purpose beneath 
every mood of emotion. Love of country, love of home, love 
of kin are in their varying degrees but human and personal 
loves, yet they control very largely the issues of history. 

But doubly dear to me is my country if I believe or hope 
that she has a special mission to extend Christ’s kingdom across 
the face of the earth. She becomes lovable beyond expression 
if the feeling comes to me that she has a sacred vocation 
among the nations. Yet every nation has been or is possessed 
more or less with the same idea. Impartial students of history, 
however, know beyond doubt that not only nations but whole 
races are no longer destined to play heroic parts in the world’s 
future drama. 

How strange are Providential workings! Time was when 
Spain covered the seas with her ships of commerce; when 
from her realm there rose troops of saints and heroes, artists 
and poets, soldiers and statesmen; and now there are none so 
low as to do her reverence. Her decay begins with the dawn 
of the eighteenth century, while two centuries before that—in 
the period of romance and chivalry—her Flower of Castile shed 
her jewels to reveal to Europe the vision of a new world. 
Spain’s golden era was in the reign of Charles V., her deca- 
dence begins with the Bourbon dynasty. For the last two 
centuries the deep interior Catholic spirit which once character- 
ized her has been losing its vitality, and in high places her holy 
religion has become merely external and official. Yet the power 
that lurks beneath religion and the craving for religion has 
saved her people to the faith. 

Along with this spiritual degeneracy has come the waning 
of her material splendor. Suffering anemia within, she sought 
aid by drawing blood from without. She taxed her possessions 
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beyond measure. She intimidated her peoples. Her officials 
became venal, and some of her clergy the victims of the state. 

To speak of the defects of one race at the expense of the 
other argues a lack of the philosophic spirit. Nations as well 
as men fulfil their ends in human life; then die and are con- 
fined to the tomb. It would be a vulgar national feeling which 
would provoke us to glory over a feeble foe; but if an inspira. 
tion has possessed us that our Republic has a work to do, it would 
be but false humility to deny it. The sun of a strange century 
is lifting itself upon the horizon. A new race with the mingled 
blood of Saxon and Celt and Latin has risen up to adjust a 
new complication in history. Let us not sin against the light 
or deliver our trust into the hands of men, but into God’s. 
The retention of the recently acquired fruits of conquest seems 
inevitable if we are to complete the humanitarian purpose for 
which the higher spirits opened out an unseemly war. Islands 
—some of them mere barren rocks in the sea, others laden with 
fruitage and flower—seem to be honestly ours in the judgment 
of the world. 

Of old it was said of the Romans that they lusted for 
dominion. True as this may be, Heaven rewarded. them for 
their civic virtues by converting their world-wide colonies into 
gardens of Christian civilization. It has a very weak parallelism 
in modern history in the example of the British Empire. 
With our inventive genius and political temper it is obvious 
that material amelioration would be shed upon every land that 
our hands could touch. But most of all can we breathe new 
life and inject new blood into millions of peoples who have 
lost the first fervor of the religion of their fathers. A thousand 
difficulties present themselves. The horror of it all is that 
perhaps in our country religious bigotry will be violently 
tempted to vent its spleen in vandalism worthy of barbarians. 
The art treasures, the churches, paintings, jewels, mosaics, and 
sacred vessels must not be polluted by irreverent hands. Let 
us gently and prudently, if we must, separate state officialism 
from church government, but let us revere as is becoming a 
liberal Christian nation every expression and embodiment of 
religion. Most pathetic it is to see the England of to-day 
striving in her medieval cathedrals to remove the whitewash 
from wondrous frescoes, and gathering together the fragments 
of rich stained glass which religious bigotry shivered into a 
thousand pieces. >This was not necessary, as was proved by 
her most happy colony—neighboring Canada—whose cities are 
for the most part Catholic and eminently prosperous. 
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It is good that at this moment we are distracted away from 
our internal problems. The time had not come for their solu- 
tion. Departments of trade and commerce have become con- 
gested with us, and now a newcrisis in affairs has revealed new 
avenues of industry and adventure. 

The very competition among the contending missionary forces 
of the different sects will evoke from our souls the desire to 
sacrifice ourselves in the name of that church which has ever 
been the fruitful mother of heroes. Possibly in few countries 
of the world can you find a clergy so much like ours leading 
lives of such holy freedom and high moral purpose. It is no 
reflection upon other countries to believe that our methods for 
the propagation of Christ’s gospel are quicker, healthier, and 
more thorough. We are increasing so rapidly that we must 
soon have an outlet to spend our energies, else tepidity shall take 
hold of our spirits, as it has in many of the nations of Europe. 

Our leaders of state are men unskilled in the arts of diplo- 
macy. Our country has had no intimate relationship with any 
foreign power. We are young and quite unused to the ways 
of the old world. The fear is that to hold our new position we 
shall be driven to create fresh armies and build strong ships, 
but this is the least part of the difficulty. The danger shall 
rather be when we lose the consciousness that our purpose in 
history is to effect the betterment of high and low types of 
races by imparting vigor to their religion and giving them the 
material benefits of our mechanical genius. 

O glorious mission for the Republic of these United States! 
Again and again in history the sceptre passes from Juda, and 
tribes which were chosen as divine instruments forget the fact 
and wander over the face of the earth. 

Our prayer to the God of nations must be that there shall 
come no strained relationship with our new and foreign friends. 
If we find it wise not to respect all land tenures, let us at least 
be not ruthless in confiscation of church and school properties. 
We have much to learn from England in her treatment of 
India. English subjects are confined to penal servitude if they 
violate the sanctity of the temples of the natives. 

As Catholics we have nothing to fear from Protestant boards 
of missions to our new countries. Wealth is the weakest power 
in missionary tactics. The warmth and glow and strength of 
Catholicism, so fitly represented in America, will as easily con- 
quer not only those who are Catholic to the marrow of their 
bones, but likewise the Mongolian, the Negro, and the Malay. 
We cannot leave the Antilles and the Philippines to be 
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fought over and gobbled up by European kingdoms. Our love 
of those historic realities—liberty, progress, democracy—will 
not permit it. Of themselves these peoples are helpless, with- 
out armor for protection and susceptible to internal revolution. 

At present the opinion prevails that matters are too immature 
for the outlining of any formative policy by the governing body 
of the church in America for the church in the new acquisitions. 

It is easy. to see how European Catholics, who are ever 
dreaming of their golden past, should from motives of senti- 
mentalism sympathize with Spain, the last great Catholic king- 
dom. Students of history are likewise influenced in her favor 
when they remember how she pushed on civilization and broke 
the storm of Saracenic tyranny which threatened to darken the 
sky of Christendom. 

This last consideration affected to some small degree a few 
of our own public men, who could not be accused of lack of 
love of country. But the past is gone. Our duty is to con- 
struct new methods of usefulness for the future. 

There are social conditions utterly unlike our own which 
must be accepted for the present. There are historic privileges 
and vested rights which in strict justice may not be destroyed 
unless by full compensation. It must not be forgotten that 
Christianity is the greatest moral force in the world; that re- 
ligion does infinitely more to dispel savagery and tyranny than 
bayonet and sword. Excesses and abuses arising from land 
ownership, government grants, and public moneys can be reme- 
died without poisoning religion, the well-spring of morality. 

Of course, as yet, the problem viewed from all points is in- 
soluble; but eventually, with a due control of all the facts 
and a reverence for the principles of justice which are intimate- 
ly bound up with the facts, it will, let us hope, be brought to 
a happy and honorable solution. It will not be wise to damp- 
en the ardor of missionary enterprise. The older countries re- 
cognize this fact in their treatment of even their smallest colo- 
nies—as instance the case of France with the isle of Madagascar. 

We have reasons to be apprehensive, for in our country, as 
in other countries, the fury of religious differences may be con- 
verted into political capital. 

The addition of millions of Catholics to the already eleven 
millions who are children of the United States will in no way 
affect the even tenor of the present ways of church or state. 
These new peoples are unconsciously pining for that untram- 
melled freedom which is the secret of the purity and success 
of the Catholic Church in the Republic of the United States. 




















A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF ST. 


CATHOLIC LIFE IN ST. PAUL. 
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founded and named as it was by the building 
and dedication of a Catholic chapel. From the 
early days when devoted priests sat in the coun- 

cceeammamanin cils of the Indians, travelled in their canoes, 
shared their hardships, and partook of their hospitality, down 
to the present time, heroes of the faith have not been wanting 
among us; heroes imbued with the same missionary spirit 
that animated a Hennepin as he penetrated the silent forests 
and woke the echoes with prayer; or stood beside that most 
picturesque cascade, St. Anthony Falls, whose music had been 
chanted for ages unheeded, and whose sky-tinted water, unfet- 
tered and unburdened, leaped gladly down into the rapids 
below. And yet it is but a short span that connects the city 
of to-day with the few log huts that stood along the river 
bank less than sixty years ago. Streets were unknown. The 
roads were covered with grass and weeds, and fretted with 
stumps of trees. But the little log church, built by Father 
Galtier, stood upon the bluff overlooking the great river, its 
shadowy cross bending with the waves, and deepening and 
broadening into many sacred symbols with every change of the 
eddying current. Were its multiple reflections a prophecy of 
the noble spires that were so soon to lift themselves into the 
blue sky above the restless river? 

Fathers Galtier and Ravoux were fresh from their own 
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‘* THAT MOST PICTURESQUE CASCADE, ST. ANTHONY FALLs.” 


sunny land. Moved by the earnest plea of the Bishop of 
Dubuque, they had left behind them home, friends, and country 
to brave the storms, the rigorous climate, and the possible hos- 
tilities of the Indians in a northern wilderness. Souls were 
perishing without the light of faith or the consolation of the 
sacraments, and, filled with divine charity, these Christian 
pioneers pressed resolutely onward. 

On the 26th of April, 1840, on the first boat of the sea- 
son, Father Galtier left Dubuque, and a few days later he 
landed at the foot of Fort Snelling. There was no St. Paul 
at the time, and Mendota, across the river from Fort Snelling, 
being the only place where supplies could be obtained, he 
selected it for his place of residence. 

A wilderness all about him; not an acre under tillage; a 
few scattered families in huts on either side of the river; a few 
camps of Sioux more intent upon gaining the scalps of their 
hereditary enemies, the Chippewas, than upon the consideration 
of religious truths— 
this was his mission. 

Did he flinch from 
duty? No; though, 
like a brave soldier ad- 
vancing to battle, he 
fully realized his posi- 
tion. Trials, suffer- 
ings, and _ privations 
were to be his portion ; 
but armed with infinite 
OLd TowER—ForT SNELLING. patience, he went 
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among them, baptizing young and old, calling back to their re- 
ligious practices the careless and the hardened, and spending 
himself in long journeys through the wide territory over which 
the few settlers were scattered. 

The following year the little log chapel was built, so poor 
that, as Father Galtier says, “It would remind one of the stable 
at Bethlehem.” But under its humble roof the Holy Sacrifice 












‘‘NoT ONLY THE First CHURCHMAN BUT THE FIRST CITIZEN OF ST. PAUL.” 


was offered up; the beautiful story was told again and again; 
hymns that stirred the heart with half-forgotten memories of 
childhood, and that brought to their ears echoes of voices long 
silent, were sung; and through the mist of unaccustomed tears 
the inspired face of their pastor shone with more than an 
earthly light. 

The fall of the same year brought Father Ravoux, who is 


still with us. For fifty-seven years his tall, spare figure has 
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been a familiar sight in and 
around St. Paul, and he is 
looked upon as the embodi 
ment of the early history of 
the church in Minnesota. For 
seven years he stood alone— 
vigilant, tireless, uncompro- 
mising. Rigid in self-discipline, 
his life harmonized with the 
Gospel of self-denial which he 
preached, and his example 
reached more effectually than 
scores of sermons the reck- 
less, careless, pleasure-loving Rev. J. J. LAWLER, 

but generous frontiersmen. ee oe Se 

His name and deeds are a sacred tradition among the Sioux, 
whose language he mastered, and whose instinctive reverence 
he recognized and led to the true God whom they had long 
earnestly but blindly sought. He has been spared to witness 
the glorious fruits of his early labors, and, despite his crown of 
years, we pray the day may be far distant that shall leave 
vacant his place in the cathedral sanctuary. 

God must have had a special love for the little mission in 
the wilderness. He must have designed it for a great religious 
centre whose light and spirit would illumine and inform the 
coming generations, for on the Feast of the Visitation, 1851, 
he%crowned it with his choicest blessing in the person of the 
saintly Bishop Cretin. 
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At the time he left France 
he was parish priest of Fer- 
ney, the home of Voltaire, 
where by his piety, zeal, and 
personal sanctity he had done i 
much to counteract the evil 
influence of that arch-infidel. 
Mission work had always been 
in his mind, with China as 
the field of his labors; but 
when his old friend, Bishop 
Loras, pleaded for help, he 
decided in favor of the west- 
ern world. 


Who shall describe him? 
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Who paint the humility that 
made him the servant of all, 
the tenderness that made him 
the father of all, the love that 
radiated like the sun’s rays 
from the fire of divine charity 
within his soul, the gentleness 
and sweetness that invited 
confidence and insured im- 
munity from rebuke? In that 
gracious presence the gleam 
of lost ideals arose and 
whispers of beautiful possibili- 
ties stirred the heart. Rev. P. J. Hart, 

What wonder, then, that Chaplain 3d U. S. Cavalry. 
at the mention of his name a reverential look comes into the 
eyes of those who knew him, a sudden seriousness into the voice 
as when speaking of something holy. Indeed, there are still 
to be found men and women who invoke his aid devoutly and 
confidently, and whose tears of affection flow as they recall his 
many deeds of love and heroism. 

His mind was as great as his character was beautiful, and 
his far-sighted policy outlined, at least, in a vague way, every 
good work that has since been accomplished in the diocese. 
Devoted to home vocations, a seminary was one of his dearest 
hopes; and when Archbishop Ireland formally opened the St. 
Paul Seminary his first thought was, Thank God! Bishop Cre- 
tin’s hope is fulfilled. 





He diverted the tide of 
Western immigration which 
had been flowing toward the 

_ gold-fields of California to the 
\ Northwest, by establishing bu- 
\ reaus of information and us- 
_, ing the press throughout the 
_ country to further Catholic 
immigration. Minnesota’s 
rapid advance to statehood 
is due, in some measure, to 
his energy in this direction. 
Within a year after his ar- 
rival he opened a school for 
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members of his 
own household, 
and the following 
year he secured 
the Sisters of St. 
Joseph for the 
girls’ school in 
the old chapel 
annex. Our no. 
ble Archbishop, 
with his accus- 
tomed magnani- 
mity, gives him 
even the credit of awakening the temperance sentiment which 
has always been one of the distinguishing marks of the Dio- 
cese of St. Paul. 

His daily life was a marvel of activity—busy from five 
o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night. He rang the 
Angelus himself, answered the door at any hour of the night, and, 
Sunday after Sunday, he said two Masses and preached three 
sermons. His death in the sixth year of his episcopate cast a 
cloud of sorrow over the whole city. Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike mourned the loss of one whose life had been an ex- 
ample and an inspiration to all who knew him. 

Again the burden of responsibility fell upon the shoulders 
of Father Ravoux, and again he gladly laid it down before the 
new bishop, whom he called “a gift from heaven.” 

In a quiet way Bi- 
shop Grace continu- 
ed the work of his 
predecessor. A man 
of superior gifts, but 
sensitive to the high- 
est degree, he ef- 
faced himself com- 
pletely, while with 
wonderful tact he 
moved others to the 
fulfilment of his 
plans. He was not 
physically strong, 
but his refinement, 
dignity, and gentle MINNEHAHA FALLS. 
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courtesy attracted, and his genius marshalled into active service 
the best forces of the parish. 

His sermons were masterpieces of English; sublime in 
thought, elegant in diction, and delivered with all the grace and 
power of the finished orator. His fame as a preacher spread 
until the cathedral overflowed with rapt listeners whenever it 
was known that he was to preach. No one could be indiffer- 
ent to religious truth as he presented it; and who shail say 
into how many hearts he scattered the precious seed that 
blossomed later into the full flower of faith? 

He was regarded as one of the ablest prelates in America, 


LAKE 
MINNETONKA, 





and his pastoral letters were used as models in many parts of 
the country. During the last ten years of his public life his 
labors were lightened by the appointment of Monsignor Ireland 
as his coadjutor, but after the celebration of his episcopal 
silver jubilee, in 1884, he resigned his see, unable to bear longer 
even a divided responsibility. Five years later, at the suggestion 
of Archbishop Ireland, he was made titular Archbishop of 
Siunia, and soon after he retired to St. Thomas’ College, where 
the remainder of his life was spent. 

He is gone, but his works remain. During his administra- 
tion schools flourished, societies were organized, charitable 
institutions were fostered and founded, and churches were 
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multiplied. But it must always be remembered that beside him 
as priest, pastor of the cathedral, and coadjutor stood one 
whose magnificent ability was the strength and support of every 
movement. 

In no way did he show greater wisdom than in the selection 
of his assistants. He hurried to Rome when Monsignor Ireland 
was named by the pope for the see of Nebraska, and laid before 
His Holiness the needs of his own diocese with such effect that 
the appointment was recalled and the church of Minnesota 
saved from irreparable loss. 

He called from St. Cloud the priests of St. Benedict, whose 
untiring energy built up the beautiful Church of the Assumption, 
always a centre of most edifying devotion. 

He recognized in Father Caillet those qualities which have 
made his name a household word, his memory a_ benediction, 
and to him was given the pastorate of St. Mary’s, “the first 
fair branch from the parent stem,’ which under his wise and 
prudent management became one of the first parishes in the 
city. 

He selected for the priesthood boys whose rare talents have 
made them leaders in the world of thought, renowned in the 
field of science, eminent as professors, distinguished as bishops ; 
whose culture has fitted them for the advance guard of the 
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THE SEMINARY IS A SPLENDID MONUMENT TO THE MUNIFICENCE OF ITS 
FOUNDER, JAMES J. HILL. 


church of the twentieth century, yet whose richest possession 
is their zeal and simple piety. 

The dear old cathedral! Begun by Bishop Cretin, and fora 
time the only church in the diocese, it will always be an object 


of interest and affection. Boys who played in its basement and 
sang Mass at its altars have been consecrated and called higher, 
but its old brown roof is hallowed to them, and its time- 
stained walls hold many of their dearest memories. The “Te 
Deums” that rang to the roof for joy, and the “ Dies Ires” 
that moaned along the galleries for grief, will often find a re- 


sponsive echo in their hearts; and when the time comes to 
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build a new cathedral befitting the dignity of the archdiocese, 
the old stones will be treasured as sacred relics. 

The cathedral has always been the heart of our Catholic 
life, sending through all its members the pulse of a progressive 
spirit and the warm, rich strain of charity and benevolence. It 
has been blessed with a royal line of pastors, and these with 
their able assistants, supported by a loyal and generous congre. 
gation, have succeeded in making it a centre of higher educa- 
tion. Here are found the only Catholic high schools in the 


city. Cretin High School, 
for boys, under , the direction of 
BrotherEmery, | is doing noble 
work for both | | church and 


alumni banquet 
shops and 
sional and busi- 
fresh young 
all before them 
ing their tri- 
spect and grati- 
old friend and 
sistants. 

Girl’s High 
ducted by the 
Joseph, many 
successful of 
school teachers 
en. Some of 
tired, but their 
scientious work 


state. At the 
last year bi- 
priests, profes- 
ness men, and 
boys with life 
united in pay- 
bute of re- 
tude to their 
his faithful as- 

From the 
School, con- 
Sisters of St. 
of the most 
our public. 
have been tak- 
these have re- 
earnest, con- 





is bearing fruit, and their mem- 

S a FATHER IRELAND, . 
oryisa delight- Chaplain 5th Minnesota, 1862. ful possession 
of their for- mer pupils. 


The good work of the cathedral clergy in other than edu- 
cational lines is evinced by the number and activity of its 
societies. The St. Vincent de Paul Society is the central bureau 
of investigation into the condition and necessities of the poor, 
its committee acting in conjunction with the secretary of the 
Associated Charities. Branch conferences have been established 
in the other parishes, from which representatives are sent to 
the quarterly meetings of the central council, where reports and 
plans are discussed and a uniform system of relief preserved. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society provides as far as possible clothing 
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and other necessities for them to distribute. The old-fashioned 
Rosary Society, distinctively charitable in its purpose; the Altar 
Society, devoted to work within the sanctuary, and the Sodali- 
ties of the Blessed Virgin and of St. Agnes are deserving of 
special mention. The Perpetual Adoration Society brings hourly 





Rt. Rev. J. B. Correr. RT. REV. JOHN SHANLEY. RT. REV. JAMES MCGOLRICK. 


before our Blessed Lord in the Tabernacle numbers of: devout 
worshippers, whose absorption is a sermon on spirituality. In 
this silent union of the human with the Divine Heart the soul 
must be purified, and the heart strengthened for the trials that 
no life can escape. Some of its most zealous promoters are 
men, and their presence at all hours is most edifying. 

It is not to be wondered at that temperance flourishes in 
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our city. Our great Archbishop creates around himself a tem- 
perance atmosphere, in which societies spring up as naturally as 
flowers under the genial breath of May. The old Father 
Mathew Society, the pride of his youth, still exists—veterans, 
gray-haired but vigorous, who, like the Old Guard, die but 
never surrender. Death itself seems loath to touch the old 
heroes; but when it does, their dying eyes are surely gladdened 

by the presence of 








their beloved leader, 
who holds in tender 
remembrance these 
friends of the olden 
time. 

Of the other to- 
tal-abstinence socie- 
ties, the Crusaders 
and the Cadets are 
strong in numbers 
and enthusiasm ; 
the Angels of the 
Home are doing 
what their name sug- 
gests; but the wo- 
men’s Sacred Thirst 
Society is the crown- 
ing glory of the 
movement because 
its activity reaches 
out in so many direc- 
tions. It is repre- 
sented in the As- 
sociated Charities, in 
the Rescue League, 
in the Friendly Visitors, and in other practically undenomina- 
tional organizations. 

Its members haunt the legislative halls in the interests of 
minors; their voices are heard in the councils for reform. 
They visit the jails, modestly seeking the Catholic women who 
may be unfortunate enough to be behind bars and leading 
them to better conditions. They gather together Catholic 
magazines and papers for distribution in the work-house, re- 
formatories, and asylums, and even the axe-men of the pineries 
are beguiled from their winter’s weariness by the ever-welcome 
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ing-matter. Gar- 
and issued, chil- 
for their First 
sick are visited 
the dying are con- 
honored, and 
assisted by the 
the Sacred Thirst 
Society. Open meetings are held 
monthly, to which all are invited. 
On these evenings, Hon. MYRON W. COoLe, besides the pre- 
sentation of some Founder of the Catholic Truth temperance truth 
and a few musical eisai numbers, stereop- 
ticon views, talks on science, or sketches of foreign travel 
are given. This attracts, the good seed is sown, and the work 
goes on. 

With the growth of the city the necessity for division 
arose, and parish after parish was formed, until twenty-three 
churches are now extending the influence of the cathedral, each 
doing God’s work faithfully and successfully, each weaving a 
shining thread of Catholicity into the busy life around it. 

Since 1851 the Sisters of St. Joseph have been with us, 
advancing their work from the old chapel-annex to the beauti- 
ful academy on St. Anthony Hill, toiling in the parochial 
schools, caring for the orphans, and ministering to the sick. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital is an institution of which the city may 
well be proud. Its doors are ever open to the sick and suffer- 
ing, and many an “exile from home” has found in the tender 
care of the sisters a balm for home and heart sickness as well 
as alleviation of physical pain. Theirs is the service beyond 
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price—the service of love, which creates its own atmosphere, 
and is a most powerful factor in the recovery of health and 
strength. It has several free beds supported by one whose 
prosperity has never chilled her heart or rendered her unmind- 
ful of the homeless poor. 

In higher education we have the Sisters of the Visitation, 
also, with their splendid academy at the head of Robert Street ; 
and in the parochial schools, the Benedictines, Franciscans, and 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. j 

The Little Sisters of the Poor came among us about fifteen 
years ago in their usual manner—empty-handed. “God will 
provide” is their beautiful belief, and in most unusual ways 
their faith is justified. They provide a haven of rest for the 
aged, worn and weary with the storm and stress of life, many 
of whom have all the helplessness without the charm of child- 
hood. Among their inmates at present is “the oldest inhabi- 
tant,” who has reached the ripe age of one hundred and six. 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd, whose work has been ina 
manner sanctified by the Master’s forgiveness of the penitent 
Magdalen, are bringing earth a little nearer heaven by reaching 
out a helping hand to the desperate and binding up their broken 
lives. All this work brings before the world the power and 
holiness of a religion which can make human nature forget itself 
in deeds of heroic charity and complete self-abnegation. 

Catholic life in this city is not a separate stream flowing on 
in strength and beauty, but keeping well within its banks and 
reflecting only the forms and faces that are borne upon its own 
breast ; it is a deep current mingling with the stream of munici- 
pal life, touching the dark places, rising to the light, an ele- 
ment of power and purity through every curve of its difficult 


course. 
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Hon. PIERCE BUTLER. Henry C. MCNAIR. 


In the district court we have two judges. The senior 
Hon. William Louis Kelly, is a man of marked ability and 
spotless life; an ideal gentleman and a fearless judge. The 
junior judge, Hon. John W. Willis, is young, talented, and am- 
bitious. His youth promises him the time, and his talents 
the power, to fill any measure of ambition; but no field of 
action, however wide, can affect the fervent Catholicity which 
was God’s crowning grace to a naturally beautiful character. 

In the*bar of St. Paul may be found men of great and some 
of national reputation; but the Catholic members of that dis- 
tinguished body are among the ablest in the profession. Hon. 
John D, O’Brien, to whom all eyes instinctively turn for aid 
and counsel whenever religion, truth, or the public welfare de- 
mands a champion; Hon. D. W. Lawler, a distinguished gradu- 
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ate of Georgetown College, on whom the degree of LL.D. was 
lately conferred, and Hon. Pierce Butler, with a brilliant and 
irreproachable public career, might be selected as representative 


Catholic lawyers. 
In medicine, as in law, our Catholics rank with the best. 





RIGHT REv. THOMAS O’GORMAN. 


From the university faculty down to the bedside of the suffer- 
ing poor they may be seen, teaching, relieving, consoling. Their 
success is visible, but their charity will never be known until 
the secrets of all time stand revealed. 

Beside these might be ranged a number of business men, 
scholarly, clever, public-spirited; men of culture, whose charm- 
ing personality brings their Catholicity into avenues it would 
never {otherwise reach. The Catholic Truth Society owes its 
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success to their untiring efforts. Reading circles are enriched 
by their thoughtful contributions. We find them on the school 
board, in the Associated Charities, presiding over the Christian 
Temperance Federation, which includes representatives from 
every charitable and philanthropic organization in the city, and 
at the front in every movement which makes for the intellectual 
and social advancement of our people. Mr. H. C. McNair, 
chairman of the committee on schools, and Mr. Myron W. Cole, 
founder, president, and chief promoter of the Catholic Truth 
Society, deserve great praise for their devotion to the cause of 
secular and religious education. 

In musical, literary, and art circles we are well represented. 
Many of the members of the Mozart and Schubert clubs, in 
which the best classical music is studied and performed, are 
Catholics. Two of the best organists in the city are Catholic 
women, one of whom directs the Schubert Choral Society and 
is superintendent of music in our public schools. Literary so- 
cieties and reading circles have developed much talent, and 
many have taken the first step toward literary distinction by 
the conscientious study which enables them to discern and ap- 
preciate the best in literature. 

With the breaking out of the war, patriotism, which is a 
religious virtue, sent two of our priests to the front. Father 
Hart, at one time assistant pastor of the cathedral, but lately 
post-chaplain at Fort Snelling, was with General Shafter before 
Santiago. From his own report he ‘“‘ performed funeral services 
for thirty-four persons in the space of eighteen hours.” During 
the truce he went along the field baptizing and hearing confes- 
sions until the roar of the artillery told him the battle was begun. 
Father Colbert, also of the cathedral, did heroic service at 
Chickamauga. Though not exposed to the enemy’s fire, unac- 
customed hardships and the deadly fever filled the hospitals and 
kept him busy night and day. His genial nature and simple, 
friendly ways made religion attractive. He smiled himself into 
all hearts and became the idol of the camp. Catholicity will 
always be a beautiful memory to the boys of Chickamauga. 

But the spirit that moved over camp and field moved over 
the magnificent solitudes of long ago, when a brave mission- 
ary stood alone under the matchless brilliance of a Minne- 
sota sky and called upon the great Apostle of Nations to bless 
and aid him. It moved downward with the years that saw our 
city rise in grace and beauty, animating and sustaining the 
toilers of the church, until their labors were rewarded by the 
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inspiration which gave to our city and state a temple worthy 
of the apostolic name. 

The seminary of which Bishop Cretin dreamed, and for 
which his successor hoped, became, under our illustrious Arch- 
bishop, a grand reality when three years ago the St. Paul Semi- 
nary was blessed and dedicated to its sacred work. It is a 
splendid monument to the munificence of its founder, Mr. James 
J. Hill, who, although not a Catholic, devoted the princely sum 
of $500,000 to its building and endowment. 

The stately buildings, the wide stretches of velvet lawn shaded 
by old trees that nodded and whispered to one another long 
before the silence around them was broken by the voices of 
civilization, the glimpses of the river sparkling and rippling be- 
tween the mighty bluffs that mark its course, the dark ravine 
fragrant with ferns and musical with the silvery tinkle of Shadow 
Falls, make it a picture of ideal beauty, and an object of inter- 
est to all who visit our city. 

Its equipment is in keeping with its surroundings, modern 
and complete in every detail; and it numbers among its pro- 
fessors men eminent in the special work to which they are de- 
voted. Its influence is felt without as well as within the church. 
An institution whose sacred mission is acknowledged and ap- 
preciated, it is a source of pride to our broad-minded citizens, 
who recognize in its head not only the first churchman but the 
first citizen of St. Paul. 

Our beloved Archbishop! When generations shall have swept 
onward and upward to the plane whereon he now stands—in the 
light of that future whose sun his eagle eye has already pierced, 
let the history of his achievements and influence be written. 





THE NEW STATE-HousgeE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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‘“THE CHRISTIAN” AND THE CRITICS. 
BY REV. SIMON FITZ SIMONS. 


HE man who demolishes'an imposture in any 
shape is a benefactor of his kind; hence the 
dramatic critics who have had the courage and 
honesty to tell the plain, unvarnished truth 
about Mr. Hall Caine’s 7he Christian, have done 
the world a real service and given themselves real cause for 
self-congratulation; even if they have brought down on their 
devoted heads the scarlet wrath of the distinguished author. 
The chorus of acclamation which greeted the work when it 
came from the press in the form of a novel was so long and 
loud as to mislead men of usually sound judgment. There is, 
it is true, some fine writing in Zhe Christian, There are some 
strong and striking scenes, and highly dramatic situations. 
There is humor, and raciness of thought and speech, and even 
pathos of a certain kind. There are some excellent portraits, 
true to the life; and some scenes that stand out from the can- 
vas. Canon Wealthy and Lord Robert Ure are living realities, 
albeit by no means new creations; and the scene wherein is 
depicted the heartless trial of Polly Love before the Hospital 
Board of Managers is certainly drawn ‘with a master-hand. 
But in spite of all this, the book—and: it is to be presumed 
the same is true of the play—-is far from being the happy com- 
mingling of the “idealism” and ‘“ realism’? which Mr. Caine 
so fondly imagined he was presenting to his readers. Briefly, 
the difficulties with Mr. Caine’s much-advertised work are: first, 
that its author cannot be accepted in his self-appointed office 
ef teacher; next, that he is far indeed from being a great 
artist; and lastly, that he does not seem to have mastered suf- 
hciently the philosophy of the passion-of love to weave it suc- 
cessfully into the warp of a story of struggling human lives. 





MR. CAINE POSING AS A TEACHER. 


Mr. Caine cannot be accepted, first, as a Christian teacher, 
for the reason that the tendency of his work is largely anti- 
Christian. Not only does he insinuate that humanity and re- 
ligion are at variance, but the scope of his work would seem 
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to be an effort to establish as a,truth that principle is just as 
good a basis of morality as religion. Not only does he preach 
that “principle” may supersede religion in the “ moral life,” 
but Drake and Rosa, who seem to be the author’s ideals, are 
the living embodiments of this theory. Then, according to Mr. 
Hall Caine, “the mighty hand of the church” rules over noth- 
ing but a mass of trembling hypocrites. He represents his gro- 
tesque hero, John Storm, as consoling himself for his hypoc- 
risy with the thought that “ten thousand other men whom the 
church called saints had been hypocrites before him.” He in- 
forms the reader that religion had made Storm not only a hypo- 
crite, but a “coward also”; and that, furthermore, religion it was 
that “had deprived him of his will, of his manhood, and ener- 
vated his soul itself.” Not only can Mr. Caine not be accepted 
as a Christian teacher, but he cannot be accepted as a teacher 
at all. 

It was, of course, to be expected that a writer who pro- 
poses to substitute principle for religion as a basis of morality 
would naturally have somewhat hazy views about propriety, 
and consequently no one need be surprised to find Mr. Caine 
somewhat confused when he enters the domain of conduct; or 
that the lines between right and wrong are rather indistinctly 
drawn. It does not seem to be so much Mr. Caine’s fault, how- 
ever, as his misfortune, that he is unable to distinguish the 
true from the false. For such decided wickedness as that of 
Lord Robert Ure—the cynical, sceptical scion of swelldom— 
Mr. Caine has, of course, unhesitating condemnation; for the 
pomposity, worldliness, and hypocrisy of Canon Wealthy he 
has unmeasured scorn; for open vice, branded by the world 
as infamous, he has proper censure. Indeed, where the paths 
are open and the evil so clearly marked that the simple and 
the wayfaring may walk unerringly, Mr. Caine never halts or 
stumbles; but where the ways become tangled and the paths 
complicated, his visioa is not always true, his instinct not always 
unerring. He hesitates about what is right and what is wrong. 
He does not walk sure-footed among the dangerous passes he 
undertakes to climb. He seems incapable of recognizing the 
false ring of debased coin. He cannot distinguish the true from 
the false. This is exemplified in the development of nearly every 
one of the leading characters in the work. It is true of Glory; 
it is true of Drake; it is true of Rosa; it is true of Brother 
Paul. It is pre-eminently true of John Storm. Glory’s rollick- 
ing gaiety, often original and refreshing, is not infrequently 
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made to serve not only as the excuse, but as the justification 
of many speeches and rencontres of doubtful propriety and 
undoubted indelicacy. In spite of her cleverness and original- 
ity, the author too often depicts her as brainless, or indelicate, 
or both. Even the part she plays towards Storm is not always 
marked by honesty and sincerity; so much so, indeed, that the 
author feels constrained to invent the fiction of two women in 
her, the “ visionary woman ” and the “real Glory.” It is the same 
with his ideals, Drake and Rosa. Drake’s “ principle’ (which 
takes the place of religion with him) sees nothing wrong in the 
deception which he practises on Glory when he uses her as 
the unwitting instrument of Storm’s ejection from his church ; 
and Rosa tells Glory: ‘‘‘ Duty,’ ‘self-sacrifice’—I know the 
old formulas, but I don’t believe in them. Obey your heart, 
my dear; that is your first duty.” John Storm’s short yet 
violent career is one long chain of deceit, duplicity, and hypoc- 
risy. He is the creature of impulse; but his instincts are only 
too often in the direction of duplicity and hypocrisy. It does 
not mend matters greatly to find that the deception in him is 
often self-deception. He practises deception on others as well, 
and without a scruple abuses their confidence. He enters a 
monastery to mislead its inmates and trample on its rules. Com- 
mon honor and common honesty are flung to the winds. It is 
impossible to glean from the work whether this duplicity and 
hypocrisy have the author’s censure or his sanction. Indeed, the 
conclusion is often forced on the reader that the author finds a 
species of justification for the conduct of Storm in the over- 
whelming force of circumstances; or in the still more over- 
whelming force of Storm's genius, which bears down all moral 
questions before it. The theft of the key from the father’s 
room—indeed, the entire episode of Brother Paul’s nocturnal 
exit from and return to Bishopsgate Street, is revolting in the 
extreme, though doubtless meant to be thrilling. An honest 
man in John Storm’s place, even one with a spark of honor 
or moral feeling, would have fled instantly from the monastery 
rather than enter on such a chapter of hypocrisy—such a cru- 
sade of demoralization; but Storm takes everything as a matter 
of course. So much for Mr. Caine in his self-appointed “ duty” 
of teacher. 


LACKING IN ARTISTIC MERIT. 


This confusion of morals and labyrinthian tangle of the true 
and false is due not so much to Mr. Caine’s incapacity as a 
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teacher as to his incapacity as an artist. There isin 7he Chris. 
tian a material scope and a display of power sufficient to make 
a work of fiction of a high order of merit. What is wanting is 
the magician’s wand to give balance and color to the whole. 
The balance-wheel which preserves the various proportions is 
just as necessary to produce a great work of fiction as the ma- 
chinery which prepares the material. It is perfectly easy to 
imagine “ Othello” or “ Lear”’ so distorted and ill-proportioned 
as to make them jarring and incongruous, instead of being the 
most incomparable of dramas. A slight touch of color from 
the simulated madness of Edgar, the genuine folly of the fool, 
or the real madness of Lear, added to either of the other two 
characters, would mar and confuse all three. A generous leaven 
of the manliness and nobility of Kent infused into the villany 
of Edmund, or vice versa, of Edmund’s crimes among the virtues 
of Kent; a sprinkling of the graces of Cordelia over the filial 
ingratitude of Regan or Goneril, would confuse the entire play, 
so symmetrical and beautiful in its perfect balance. The same 
is true of painting. A dab or two of misplaced color will 
ruin irretrievably the most beautiful work of art. And it is pre- 
cisely in this balancing of his characters that Mr. Hall Caine is 
so woefully wanting. To the “sapere’’ of Horace he is an ut- 
ter stranger. He lacks the insight of the poet and the clear- 
ness of vision which is able to distinguish between the various 
parts, and which gives proportion and harmonious arrangement 
to the whole. In a word, he lacks the instinct of truth. There 
is not in fiction so absurd a hero as John Storm. From first to 
last the author seems to be hesitant as to whether he should 
make him a hero or an imbecile, with the inevitable result that 
he divides the honors about equally between both—on one page 
making him little less than the angels, and on the next an idiot 
as simpering as Sir Oliver Martext. At one moment he has all 
the zeal and discretion of Saul of Tarsus; at the next he is the 
counterpart of the hero of Cervantes. 

This wavering and uncertainty begins with John Storm's 
history and ends only with his marriage and death. He is a 
cross between a zealot and an idiot, an apostle and an impos- 
tor, a genius and a hypocrite, a fool and a_ philanthropist. 
Mr. Caine exalts him, invests him with extraordinary, almost 
superhuman, powers—almost deifies him. In sober and solemn 
earnest, to all appearance, he makes him a reformer, a hero, a 
prophet, and finally confers upon him the martyr’s crown; and 
all the while seems to be laughing at him as a visionary, a 
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fanatic, a fool, an imbecile. At one moment he is unmistakably 
the author’s hero; at another he is the butt of his ridicule. A 
fool, we are told by the highest authority, is to be treated ac- 
cording to his folly, but when we are ready to apply this prin- 
ciple to Storm, the author steps in and arrests us by the sol- 
emnity of his tone and the gravity of his demeanor. No one 
likes to read of the Knight of La Mancha in serious vein, or 
to regard him as an altogether serious personage, yet the 
author of Zhe Christian asks us in all seriousness to take as a 
type of his realism a visionary who out-Herods Herod, who 
outdoes Don Quixote, and who, if a type of anything, is typi- 
cal only of the windmills which his prototype demolished. Noth- 
ing could be loftier than the burning eloquence with which 
Storm denounces the sham and hypocrisy of London society. 
He is the equal of a Basil or an Ambrose. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than his sublime ideals, nothing nobler than his 
plans for the regeneration of London society; but, on the other 
hand, nothing could be more ridiculous than the scene in Drake’s 
quarters, when he first leaves the monastery; nothing could be 
more ignominious, or even ludicrous, than his Damien craze 
and its farcical outcome. Yet here, as in many other places, it 
is difficult to say whether the author expects us to laugh at 
Storm or weep with him. 

There are, however, instances in which Mr. Caine manifestly 
makes merry at his hero’s expense. There is not more truth 
in the adage that no man is a hero to his valet, than in the 
axiom that, in a serious work, the hero should never be made 
ridiculous. The hero of the Novel without a Hero is the only 
instance we recall, among serious works of fiction by great 
writers, in which the author pokes fun at his hero; but, for all 
Thackeray's humor, “ Heigh-ho Dobbin ” and ‘*‘ Gee-ho Dobbin” 
has our unfaltering respect and confidence from the start. The 
, ridicule is merely superficial. It is shaken off as lightly as the 
lewdrop from the lion’s mane. Beneath his shy demeanor, his 
awkward, clumsy, over-grown exterior, Captain Dobbin carries 
a heart of gold, a true nobility of soul, and a judgment which, 
through all the mazes of Vanity Fair, never loses its equilibrium. 
Thackeray would never be guilty of covering with ridicule a 
ero of his creation in such fashion as Mr. Caine deals with 

hn Storm. 

This unbalanced judgment plays sad havoc with the story. 
The author often finds himself in situations the most embarrass- 
Tragedy invades the realm of comedy, and comedy usurps 
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the throne of tragedy. The results are frequently most ludi- 
crous, the denouements grotesque in the extreme. The reader 
smiles where he is expected to be serious, laughs where it was 
expected he should weep. Passages which he opens with a 
thrill he ends with a shrug; and at the close he lays down 
the work, wondering whether the author intended to hold up 
the hero for admiration or contempt. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PASSION OF LOVE. 


But, possibly, the greatest objection to the book, from an 
artistic point of view, is what seems to be the author's philoso. 
phy of the passion of love. Never was love so unlovely as 
that portrayed in Zhe Christian. There is nothing tender, noth- 
ing touching, nothing soothing, nothing tranquillizing, nothing 
humanizing in the love pictured in its pages. It is not even a 
devouring flame. It is a fierce scorching breath that blights and 
hardens. It is true that fate deals somewhat harshly with the 
lovers. But never was love more tragically fated than in “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” and yet there is in it, as pictured in its awful 
tragedy, a tenderness and pathos that sinks deep into the heart 
of humanity, and in some mysterious way calms and soothes it. 
Mr. Caine’s conception of love, as depicted in 7he Christian, is 
the reverse of all this. Even in Glory’s love there is neither 
tenderness nor pathos. But had Mr. Caine deliberately under- 
taken to contradict Emerson’s dictum, that al) the world loves 
a lover, he could not have done it more effectually than by 
creating the hero of Zhe Christian. Never was lover so abso- 
lutely grotesque as this hero. John Storm is a rhinoceros in 
love. His antics under the sting of Cupid’s piercing dart are 
exhilarating in their delicious absurdity. Whalers tell us that 
when the gigantic mammal feels the keen edge of the har- 
poon he darts off with lightning speed and dives, sometimes, in 
a hundred fathoms of water. There must have been a kinship 
between Storm and the tribe of the great cetacean, for, when 
Cupid’s harpoon reaches his blubber, he instantly buries him- 
self out of sight, only to come to the surface again, like his 
whaleship, for another wound; and then dives deeper than before. 
On one particular occasion, when the weapon was more keenly 
pointed than usual, Storm was not satisfied by diving into the 
monastery; he dived down deeper still. The very next morn- 
ing he stands before the altar with bowed head and takes the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience for life. Let any man 
read the last chapter of the third book of The Christian and 
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preserve his gravity—if he can. The real state of the case seems 
to be that, while we are expected to imagine Storm and Glory 
in love with each other, they are in love only with themselves. 
The objects that lie nearest te their hearts are their plans, their 
projects, their ambitions, their schemes, their fancies, their whims. 
Storm thinks he loves God ; he is sure he loves Glory. The truth 
is, he loves only himself. He never stops to consult for her hap- 
piness or comfort at all. When he thinks of her, it is only as 
a beautiful tail to his evangelical kite. Glory does not seem to 
be a whit better in this regard. Two plain, common-sense peo- 
ple, actually in love with each other and in their right minds, 
would, under the circumstances in which the author has placed 
them, have cut the gordian and tied the true-lover’s knot in the 
second chapter, and saved the author and his reader all the 
wearisome pother and much ado about nothing. But the fact 
is, John Storm is not a personage in his right mind. It is a 
diseased mind, and not his love for Glory at all, that is at the 
bottom of all his eccentricities. Instead of being put upon a 
pedestal to serve as an example of an unhappy victim of the 
grand passion, it would have been a mercy to him to place him 
under the care of the nearest physician who happened to be 
skilful in cases of scrofula or diseased liver. Mr. Hall Caine 
should alter his philosophy of love. 

Possibly we have given Mr. Hall Caine’s latest work more 
attention than it deserves. If so, our apology must be that we 
have seen great names subscribed to high praise of The Chris- 
tian. The New York press tells us that Mr. Caine is one of 
the personages of the hour. And Mr. Caine, himself, once told 
an Edinburgh audience of the grave responsibilities that de- 
volved upon him as a teacher of his fellow-men. 











A BAVARIAN 
PASTORAL. 


BY JOHN AUSTIN SCHETTY. 


¥I was a short, unbroken line of cottages—in truth, 
a village street ; the only one, too, in that quaint 
little place. It ran along in an even line to where 
the little church blocked the way, then stopped 
as if satisfied—as if in deference, for the church 
was very old, even older than the village. Perhaps if some old 
warrior of Roman times and Roman ways could but live again, 
he would tell of many a lonely watch kept in its old stone 
tower, around which the church itself clustered like an adopted 
child ; square and grim it stood now as it had stood for ages, 
though it had long since fallen from its high estate, for no 
helmeted warrior peered from its narrow slitted windows, as of 
yore; none but the owls kept it nightly company. 

And the village? It lay spread upon the Bavarian plain like 
others of its kind, its nearest neighbor some six miles off, though 
plain to view like a distant ship. Peak-roofed cottages, built of 
a composite of stone and sand, gazed stolidly at one another, 
just as they had done, to the best recollection of the oldest in- 
habitant, for ever so many years; nothing ever changed there 
except the church-yard, which grew larger every year. The 
great, bulky stones that served as paving for the solitary street 
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were just as uneven and annoying to the feet now as when old 
Gustave the joiner had trod them as a boy. Gustave would 
have said so had he been asked ; and Gustave was a man to be 
relied upon, for not only did he make the coffins for such of 
his friends. as died, but he had been mayor of Hochbau as 
well—which was the highest honor in the gift of its three hun- 
dred inhabitants—consequently he knew whereof he _ spoke. 
The old man had never been further in the world than Mann- 
heim, whence he returned so full of impressions that Hochbau 
listened open-mouthed for weeks in sheer wonder at the tales 
of the wondrous buildings, the noise and traffic, and above 
all the ships, the great, wonderful boats that came up old 
Father Rhine laden with unheard-of things. But old Gustave 
had never gone again; he loved old Hochbau better than 
them all, he said. Truth to tell, the experience had rather 
startled his quiet old peasant wits, so that at present he was 
content to wear very ungainly trousers, huge, baggy affairs, 
needlessly short and needlessly wide, that looked as though 
they were made of leather, to say nothing of a pair of mam- 
moth spectacles affixed dangerously near the end of his nose, 
through which he was wont to gaze with a paternal air at the 
young folks, or very importantly at the old ones, as the case 
demanded. 

Down at the corner, where the high-road from Altdorf inter- 
sected the village street, stood the Gasthaus of the Black Eagle, 
and over the entrance, swayed by the passing breeze, hung an 
effigy of that noble bird with wings and legs outstretched in 
seeming ecstasy, and apparently standing on his tail, in a very 
effective way. At the Black Eagle one went in one’s leisure 
time to drink beer and dance with the buxom belle of the vil- 
lage, and there on Sunday afternoons could be heard the cheer- 
ful clink of glasses and shuffle of flying peasant feet. 

Half way to the Black Eagle stood Adolf Grossman’s abode. 
Like the others, it boasted little adornment—a building of two 
rooms on the ground-floor, a kitchen and sleeping-room, with a 
loft upstairs for the children; that was all. 

Adolf had raised a large family and was now quite an im- 
portant personage. As collector of the imperial taxes he wore 
1 soldier’s cap with the government coat-of-arms just over the 
peak, and seemed of late to have adopted a military swagger. 
People deferred to him now; the Herr Pastor himself had in- 
sisted on his coming into the parlor for a glass of wine, an un- 
eard-of honor, and which was accorded habitually to none but 
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‘Franz Altman the miller, who was the richest man in the place. 
Consequently, though his worldly circumstances were of the 
vaguest, being increased to a few marks only by his present 
position, he resolved to quit working in the fields for other 
people—for Adolf’s wealth, up to the present,, had never 
allowed of his doing anything else. Old Gustave—who, in view 
of his high standing in the community, felt at liberty to dis- 
cuss things and people very freely—gave it as his opinion, in 
confidence to his particular crony, that Grossman was not doing 
right ; he was spending far too much time at the Black Eagle 
sipping beer and shuffling cards, while Liza his wife toiled 
bareheaded in the sun for Hans Bruener, who owned many acres. 
It was a shame! that was all about it. 

Poor Liza! people told her a great many things, but forbore 
telling Adolf, who had grown rather morose of late and whose 
surly temper was not to be trusted, as they well knew. She 
bore it uncomplainingly ; what good would it do to complain? 
He had always done as he wished; he would do it now, she 
knew. Therefore, when the sun was sinking and the outdoor 
toil done, she hastened home with seeming cheerfulness to pre- 
pare their frugal supper ; yet thoughts would come as she warmed 
the milk, for was she any stronger than he, thus to toil while 
he rested? She had borne his children, worked for them just 
as she now worked for him; and now they were gone to homes 
of their own, leaving her a worn-out woman to care for herself. 
Through years of his domination she had grown into a dumb 
sort of submission that took a good deal to rouse into ques- 
tioning, but at times the whole world, or what she knew of it, 
seemed very selfish. How her back ached after the hours of 
stooping! Sometimes her head swam and it seemed as though 
she were always weary—a weariness that never found rest. It 
seemed hard, truly, thus to live till death came; surely God !— 
but then, as though to bid her be patient, a little hand would 
steal tenderly, shyly, yet confidingly into hers, and looking down 
she would find little Nicholas, their last child, looking up to 
her wistfully, strangely, it seemed. Poor little fellow! she had 
almost forgotten him—he the only one left. He was loving 
now; so had the others been, and they— 

Yet there was something different about this one, whose eyes 
followed her round so oddly, as though, childish as he was, he 
intuitively guessed her trouble and sought to assuage it. It 
soothed her to take him in her arms and, with his cheek pressed 
to hers, shed the only tears her bruised heart ever knew; he 
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was very young yet, else he too would have had to work. Her 
other children had been strong and rugged, but this one was 
delicate, with a silent, quiet way very different from the other 
peasant children. At present he went to school, trudging man- 
fully off at six o’clock in the morning, for there was daily ser- 
vice in the church which all scholars perforce attended. Yet, 
though he was as devoted as the rest, often as he crouched 
on the hard stone floor, the little mind was dwelling on the 
mother at home—the patient, sad-eyed mother. Ay, he had 
sharp eyes, had little Nicholas! No one ever dreamed—least of 
all his rough, boorish father—how keenly the childish eyes took 
in every action of the others, how the little heart palpitated 
and throbbed with pain at his father’s rough words or his 
mother’s heavy sighs. There in his corner, unobserved, he saw 
what no one else seemed to guess—the breaking of one devoted 
heart. > 

Liza was not the only woman who helped till the soil. 
When an imperial army takes all the strapping young men and 
the stalwart older ones for itself and its uses, leaving none but 
the old or the very youthful, there is nothing left for the wo- 
men but to work in their places. This seemed natural enough 
to her; her mother had done precisely the same thing for her 
father when he was away. Therefore it was that Liza had com- 
panions; Martha Wissner was one of them. Martha was a 
gossip of the first order, always primed with a dainty morsel of 
news which she was prepared to share with any one at the first 
opportunity. Did the morsel bite or choke you in the swallow- 
ing, so much the better. In addition, she was a widow and 
compelled to work daily to live. Martha’s outward self dis- 
played little beauty; her visage always looked as though some 
one had but recently let go of her nose—there was a florid 
hue about that organ suggestive of strangulation of the blood. 
In addition, her mouth was quite devoid of teeth, and, as 
false ones were unheard of in Hochbau, Martha remained a 
widow. 

So they worked side by side one day, Liza and Martha; 
it was warm, and they had been toiling diligently on their 
knees in the soft earth for the last hour. Martha stood up; 
her rugged face, bronzed by the sun and open air, looked not 
unlike an Indian squaw’s, while her hair, drawn back very 
tight from a low forehead, was gathered at the neck in a series 
f crossed lines that suggested one of her own native bretzels. 
Liza still worked. 
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“ Ach, ja! Liza; do stop for a minute. Why kill one’s self ? 
One gets no thanks the more,” she said, in the patois of Rhen- 
ish Bavaria. Liza kept on, unheeding. 

“ You—you wiil slave! You have a husband; if it were I, 
now—”" Liza paused a moment, whereat a sparkle came into 
the other’s eyes; she planted her closed hands on her hips‘and, 
surveying the kneeling one commiseratingly, smacked her lips 
with anticipation. 

“Ah, these men! But he is a wretch!” she exclaimed. 
“As I came by the Black Eagle but awhile since they were 
drinking, and dancing too. But these women—they are so 
bad; some of them anyway. That Freda— _ Bah, ’tis a 
shame !”’ 

“ Martha, stop your babble! I am tired.” It was Liza who 
spoke in a hard, dry voice; she had ceased digging and was 
sitting on the ground, her head buried in her hands. The other 
looked at her half-pityingly. It was cruel to talk to her of 
these things, she knew; yet she enjoyed it, for it gave her a 
strange sense of power—even though it were but the power 
to wound and bruise; a thorn has such power. But she must 
seem sympathetic. 

“Ach, ja! But they are not all alike, these men. No, 
thank God! they are not all alike. Mine—’’ she paused and 
sniffed suggestively, but the other seemed not to hear her,— 
“mine,’’ she resumed, feeling for her apron and drawing it to 
her eyes, while her bosom began to heave, “ mine—he—he—”’ 
then came a series of wheezy sobs—‘‘he would have died for 
me!" And forthwith she burst into a paroxysm of tears that 
had the desired effect of rousing the other and making her 
look up. Martha saw her face was strangely white, and then 
Liza staggered to her feet; whereat the other approached her 
sympathetically. 

“Go thou home and rest,” she said. “If old Bruener comes 
this way I will explain to him; so go!” And Liza, without a 
word though faltering slightly, turned away. Martha watched 
her pass on through the fields toward the village; once she 
paused near the brook that runs there, and, stooping, dipped 
her apron in it and placed it to her head. 

“ Ah, well! if anything happens, I at least have acted like a 
neighbor to her,” murmured Martha, shaking her head solemnly 
at the memory of her generous friendship ; then, as she resumed 
her digging, she felt herself to be the embodiment of virtue 
and charity indeed. 
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Liza trudged on. As she neared the Black Eagle she, too, 
caught the strains of a fiddle, but never looked toward it— 
keeping her eyes averted as though to look would blast them. 
So she arrived home. The rooms seemed dark after the bright 
sunlight, and it was with a startled exclamation, therefore, that 
a moment later she beheld her husband seated therein. He 
had not been at the Gasthaus, then! The reaction made her 
weak, and, staggering toward the table, she fell into a chair, 
burying her head in her hands. 

“How now?” cried Grossman sharply. 

“Ah, Adolf!” she cried, wearily raising her head to gaze at 
him, ‘“‘I—-I—am afraid I am going to be ill.” 

“Ah, bah!” he answered testily. ‘ Ill—of course, ill! And 
what has made you ill, I would like to know?” 

Little Nicholas, who had been gazing with a trembling heart 
from his place in the corner, now drew near and, laying his 
head on her bosom, whispered, ‘‘ Mother, what is it? Tell me!” 
For answer she only pressed him fondly; then with an effort 
rose to prepare the supper. Her silence irritated Grossman, 
who, gazing at her a moment, muttered: “A plague on them! 
One gets nothing out of these women any more!” And strode 
outside forthwith. The day was declining. Up the village 
street a few stray geese lagged a moment, then waddled home- 
ward; the sun’s rays streamed diagonally across the thorough- 
fare, and, catching the glass in the windows of the opposite 
dwellings, covered them with a golden radiance. Across the 
plain came a few puffs of air, bringing with it the flavor of new- 
mown hay and the tinkle of cow-bells, as the herd wended their 
way homeward for the night. All savored of peace; yet there 
were human passions struggling here as elsewhere—human frail- 
ties, human sin! Unmindful of it all, the man outside puffed 
away contentedly at his pipe, while some villagers on their 
way home, mindful of the coat-of-arms on the cap, bowed to 
him deferentially. Adolf returned the salutation majestically, 
as though he were the major domo of the king himself ; 
then, thinking it time to eat, re-entered the house. Liza had 
warmed the milk and set a dish of smoking beans before him. 
his was his favorite morsel, and with a sniff of satisfaction he 
sat himself down to do justice to it; but just as he took it in 
one hand and seized the spoon with the other, there came a 
rap at the door. Grossman frowned, and the next moment 
Martha poked her head in. 

‘A glorious evening, Herr Adolf; but how goes it with 
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Liza?” she began familiarly. The frown on his face, deepen- 
ing, quickly became a scowl; then suddenly, with a quick move- 
ment, he flung the whole contents of the dish at her without 
further ceremony. 

“To the devil—you old washerwoman! What brings you 
here?” he cried with a roar that nearly frightened little Nicho- 
las out of his wits and caused the intruder to slam the door 
hurriedly, while she blessed herself at her narrow escape; for 
the beans, by some miscalculation, striking the print of the 
royal family hanging on the wall, left the poor king’s face 
a vision in stucco-work, while the queen and the rest became 
obliterated entirely. Adolf was in a great rage at the result 
of his handiwork as well as the loss of his dainty. “If that 
petticoated old meddler ever shows herself here again, I'll throw 
her out! That she may drop dead is my wish!” he fumed; 
and Liza, knowing that he disliked her above all people in the 
place, scarcely wondered at it. Then getting up, he wiped the 
print off carefully, seeking to repair the damage; but the inci- 
dent served to put him in a bad humor, and, hastily finishing 
his meal, he strode out into the night, while Liza, having put 
the dishes away, dragged her weary limbs to bed. 

Next day Martha worked by herself in the fields, and 
though she felt that Liza must be ill, yet the memory of her 
former experience deterred her from making any inquiries at 
the house. She made amends, however, by giving her views 
and impressions first to the school-master’s wife-—-whom she 
knew would be glad to get them—then to a niece of old Gus- 
tave’s, and so on through the category. Her opinion in a con- 
densed form was, that ‘“‘ Grossman was a lunatic, and that Liza 
was a fool to put up with it. When she is dead,” said Martha, 
“he will marry that Freda—see if he don’t—the wretch! Oh, 
these men!” 

“Yes, these men,” repeated the school-master’s wife with a 
pessimistic air, until, catching sight of her liege lord in the dis- 
tance, she suddenly recollected having something very urgent 
to do, and, forthwith getting rid of the news-bearer, slipped 
into the cottage. The school-master’s wife promptly informing 
him of Liza’s illness and old Gustave’s niece doing him a like 
service, the news became public property in no time. It an- 
noyed Grossman, who was secretly furious at the interest they 
manifested in the matter. To the school-master, old Gustave, 
and Franz Altman the miller he explained that, while his wife 
was unwell, there was no reason for alarm. 
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“ Liza is ill,” he said carelessly, “but then all women are 
that at times”; for these being people of note he thought it 
wise to be affable. He felt no such obligation in the matter 
with others, however; so that when old Wilhelm the cobbler 
sought to sympathize he cut him short by brusquely telling 
him to mind his own business. Truth to tell, his hard peasant 
head had little of sentiment in it, and when he saw his wife 
sitting up and even able to go about the house, he concluded 
in all sincerity that there was nothing radically wrong with 
her; thinking himself generous indeed because he was content 
to say so little about it. Though her face were pinched at 
times, he never noticed it; so, after staying dutifully at home 
for a few hours, he betook himself at length with great relief 
to the Black Eagle, where of late there was always a chair re- 
served for him. It was congenial there; about twice a week a 
fiddler came that way with a wheezy old fiddle and scraped 
away in a lively strain. At such times Adolf found that he 
still could dance—and enjoy it too; then Freda Schuman 
made a capital partner, and was such enjoyable company 
besides. 

Meanwhile Liza had much time to herself—time to think, 
time to even grow rebellious and despairing; but she was no 
fighter, being accustomed instead to moulding herself to other 
wills stronger than her own. Yet she was wounded in her soul. 
She thought the wound was truly her own secret, a something 
locked from prying eyes in the recesses of her own heart; but 
she recked not of the quiet little figure in the corner. When 
he gazed at her so solemnly, or stole up with childish affection, 
she thought and called him a loving little Nicholas, but never 
dreamed he guessed all. 

Thus a week or two passed away. It was afternoon; Adolf 
was out and little Nicholas had not yet returned from school. 
She was washing some dishes when she suddenly grew strangely 
fatigued, her head swam, and with an effort she staggered to 
the bed which occupied one corner of the room; with a con- 
fused idea that everything was going round and round, she sank 
upon it. Liza lay very still. A numbness oppressed her, dead- 
ening all sense except that of thought, while an icy chill seemed 
rising to her very heart. Everything in the cottage was just as 
it had always been. On the lead-colored walls hung the same 
collection of prints, the same picture of the royal family; in 
one corner stood the table with its dishes left to dry, in the 
other stood a dresser with the white and blue cups given her 
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at her marriage displayed conspicuously on the top shelf. 
Through the open windows came the scent of new-mown hay, 
the cackle of some village geese—the breath of creation redolent 
with life; a volume of sunlight streamed through the open 
doorway, making radiant whatever lay in its path; part of it 
flooded the faded red coverlet of the bed, bringing the old block 
pattern into plain relief. After a time a small figure entered 
in seeming haste; then catching sight of the other, whose eyes 
were closed as though asleep, tiptoed quietly over to the cor- 
ner. At length Liza’s eyes opened and their glance rested 
gratefully on the boy; little Nicholas’ knees were drawn up, 
and his elbows, resting on them, supported his head. As his 
mother’s eyes fell upon him, something in the glance made his 
own dilate; they became fixed on hers immovably with a fasci- 
nation that showed dread, fear, and longing all in one. He too 
looked numb, as though he were frozen into immobility ; sitting 
there in the shadow, he seemed elfish. Soon little drops of 
moisture stood out on his forehead, but he was too absorbed 
to notice them. Ever and anon Liza’s eyes turned slowly from 
him to the open doorway; yet no figure, if she sought one, 
crossed the threshold. She was alone—she and the boy! 
After a time the little figure, rousing itself, crept, half in 
fright and awe, toward the bed; as it did so the arm of the 
other moved instinctively, and passing over his curly head 
clasped itself about his neck, whereat something like a 
smothered sob escaped him, but beyond that no sound, no 
word was spoken by either. Still the sunlight, the sounds and 
breath of life were all about them; and so the minutes passed, 
while the boy’s eyes, large and full, gazed into hers as though 
they would have absorbed her very soul. No tears dimmed 
them; but were his heart-strings being slowly severed, one by 
one, they might have looked the same. At intervals her bosom 
slowly heaved and sometimes her lips moved, but no sound 
came from them; again she turned her head inquiringly toward 
the door, while the clasp of her arm about his neck tightened. 
He bent his face to hers, his eyes filled with the pain of a 
dumb animal that cannot adequately understand how or why it 


suffers. 

“ Mother!” he whispered, a world of despairing entreaty in 
his voice—“ Mother!” Then he paused, frightened, for the 
clasp of her arm relaxed. 

Without there was still brightness as before, but within 
there was none; the sunlight had stolen away. He was alone! 
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The fiddler was at the Black Eagle again. So was Adolf, 
and Ulrich the forester, full of conviviality and wine! Freda 
Schuman, too, was there, and some others; among them the 
proprietor, who, leaning both hands on the table, was obse- 
quiously awaiting orders for further refreshment. The fiddler 
gave a preliminary squeak; Freda looked up expectantly. 

“T take schnapps,” said the forester, addressing the inn- 
keeper. 

“Ja wohl!” replied he; “and Herr Adolf?” 

“Ah bah! I dance this time instead,” and he winked at the 
fraulein. At the same time a small figure made its appearance 
in the roadway, but none of the party observed it, seemingly. 
The fiddler, bending to his work, gave forth an opening strain ; 
whereat Adolf stood up with the fraulein, while the forester 
with a grin observed, “ Truly a giddy pair!” at the same time 
taking his liquor from the host. But as he would have raised 
it to his lips he paused in amazement, for a small child, whose 
face seemed familiar, appeared unexpectedly in their midst and 
advanced straight toward the company. 

“ Ay, ay! Grossman, your young one, as I live!” he cried. 

Adolf turned sharply and looked down. Standing beside 
him was Nicholas, with a face strangely white and set, strangely 
old, strangely altered! The frown on his father’s face gave 
way to a look of inquiry, while the fraulein instinctively with- 
drew her arm. 

“Father,” spoke the diminutive one with just a slight trem- 
ble in the childish tones, “ mother is—is dead!” 

“What!” cried Adolf with a blanched face, “ your mother? 
Why, she—” He broke off falteringly, while the music died 
away in a wail. The forester’s joviality was gone; he gulped 
down his liquor and brushed his hand across his eyes. The 
fraulein clasped her hands; Grossman seemed stupefied; while 
the child, gazing straight before him, waited patiently until his 
father, abruptly turning, walked away from the room as one in 
a dream. Nicholas followed at his heels without a word, like 
an accusing angel, leaving the others of the party gazing blankly 
at one another. After a moment the forester, hitting the table 
a terrific thump, vociferated “It’s a shame!” and, picking up 
his gun, left without further ceremony. The fraulein slipped 
away and the fiddler laconically packed his instrument in its 
case, while the one or two others looked at the host, who 
shrugged his shoulders. . . . . . 
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The afternoon train rolled into Speyer with a shriek and a 
rumble. From the long line of carriages a few soldiers, some 
civilians, and all manner of travellers alighted and, quickly 
scattering like so many particles blown by the wind, went their 
several ways. Among them had been a quiet, black-robed 
stranger, who, separating himself from the rest, paused a moment 
irresolute. The streets of the old cathedral town were thronged 
with people. Villagers from the neighboring hamlets, attired 
in their best, jostled soldiers and students while gazing about 
in wonderment at the buildings and the shops; they walked 
on the sidewalk, in the middle of the street, anywhere, every- 
where, and all filled with Sunday good humor and jollity. 

The stranger, who had the air of a scholar or student, was 
a man of forty perhaps, with a pale, thoughtful face and a 
slight, slender figure. He gazed about him at the soldiers, the 
peasants, with a reminiscent air, as though they had been 
familiar to him once upon a time. In the distance the old 
cathedral loomed above the line of houses, showing plainly 
against the background of sky. He looked at the edifice, then 
at his watch, and closing it with a satisfied snap, strode off 
slowly through the town until he found himself in the vicinity 
of the church, which he entered. Within all was quiet and 
filled with the subdued radiance of the afternoon sun; a few 
devotees were kneeling here and there, but they heeded him 
not as he passed on down among the tombs—the last resting- 
place of the Hapsburgs and those great memories, who sleep 
so quietly now, though they made history once. Having made 
a tour of them all, and loitering to read many an inscription 
with melancholy interest, he entered the streets once more and 
sauntered toward the railway station. 

The stuffy room was crowded with peasants waiting to re- 
turn to their village homes, and standing unobserved in a 
corner, he watched them with a strange interest while the 
women talked, the babies squalled, and the men smoked. At 
length the train arrived, whereat there was a frantic struggle 
for seats; they were all third-class carriages, and he squeezed 
himself in with the rest, keeping unobtrusively in a corner, as 
though desirous of being unobserved. Then, with a banging of 
doors and much confusion altogether, they moved off. At each 
stopping-place the train disgorged its load, until after a little 
one could sit comfortably on the wooden seats. At length the 
guards called “ Bischoffheim,” and the train having stopped, 
the stranger alighted. As he started to move away some one 
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called, “ Nicholas! Nicholas!” With a quick movement he 
turned, to see a peasant seize a little boy and, taking him by 
the hand, lead him off. Turning away with a sigh, he set out 
through the main street of the village and along the high-road, 
walking along with the air of one who knew the way thoroughly. 
It was the hour of twilight, and the sky above was filled with 
all the glory of the dying day; a halo of light filled the western 
sky as though to crown the vanquished sun-god as he sank to 
rest, while the dark blue in the east became dotted here and 
there with a few venturesome stars, shimmering and trembling 
at their own temerity as though half fearful to linger where 
one so glorious had dwelt before. On either side of the road- 
way stretched fields of waving corn, which undulated like waves 
of the sea in the passing breeze. Sounds of laughter, of men’s 
voices, floated up from the village he had left, and here and 
there a startled hare dashed across his way, but otherwise he 
was alone on the plain. At length there loomed up before 
him the dull, rambling outline of a village; there was yet suf- 
ficient light to discern objects by, and presently he made out 
the peaked roofs of its cottages. He was now at its outer 
edge, but instead of entering the main street, he turned and by 
a short cut found himself at a little church-yard. Pausing a 
moment, as though moved by some emotion, he lifted the latch 
of the gate and entered; all was quiet within, and devoid of 
living soul but himself. He wandered unerringly among the 
sunken crosses straight to where a little mound of earth rose 
covered with small field daisies, and from which a plain little 
wooden cross protruded ; stooping, he gazed at the cross and read 
“Liza Grossman” in the dim light; then, the memory of other 
days with a sad, patient mother face rising before him, he 
flung himself prostrate on the heap of earth and sobbed aloud. 

Long he knelt, while the soft summer breeze fanned his 
cheek and sighed about him, and the fitful shadows changed 
to gloom; at length he arose and, plucking a handful of the 
daisies, walked slowly toward the church-yard wall. His sorrow 
had given way to resentment—the old, old canker he had tried 
so desperately to down in all the passing years; the mound 
with its daisies had made him a boy again, with all the old 
griefs tugging at his heart, the more relentless for their long 
subjection. He felt, therefore, that this was not the place for 
him, and turned to go; as he did so he was startled to find 
that he was no longer alone. An old, bent figure had come 
slowly, feebly up the narrow ‘path. He could not distinguish 
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the face—some old villager, perhaps—and wishing to leave him 
undisturbed, he drew back in the shadow. The old man came 
slowly forward, then pausing, with clasped hands, sank tottering 
to his knees. The other started; a strange, subtle instinct 
moved him, after a moment’s irresolution, to advance. The 
old man was kneeling at the very grave He had so lately left, 
his bowed figure bent over its grassy surface as though he 
were peering at the sleeping one beneath, while he kept repeat- 
ing brokenly, all oblivious of the other’s presence, “ Thou hast 
never forgiven me, Liza—thou, who wert once so patient and 
forgiving. Never once, through all these years!’”’ His voice 
died away in a half groan and sob, while the other, certain 
now of the old man’s identity, felt his pulses throbbing as 
though they would burst. His resentment!—that thing of 
years—where was it now? Gone! Yea, that pathetic figure, 
whose limbs tottered with age, whose hair was whitened with 
remorse, had dispelled it, exorcised it, like the evil thing it 
was. Again the old man was pleading for forgiveness. 

“Send me but a sign, Liza—but a sign that thou hast for- 
given me—” he was saying when the other, his mind teeming 
with the recollections of bygone years, gathered up the shrunken 
figure as one would a child’s, murmuring : 

“She has forgiven you, father—long, long ago, and so— 
have I!” 
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IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 







YHE measure recently passed to improve local 
government in Ireland makes an extraordinary 
change in the spirit and system under which 
counties and other areas were taxed and ruled. 
It may be broadly stated that the people can 
henceforth administer their local affairs; whereas formerly the 
counties were ruled by the landlords alone, and the affairs 
of other areas, such as poor law unions and their subordinate 
divisions, were to all intents and purposes administered by them. 
In an article of this kind it would be only a trial to the reader 
to give a detailed account of the new system; but a compari- 
son between it in its leading features and the old one, coupled 
with a short history of the uses to which the old system was 
put, may be interesting and instructive to all our readers—must 
be one and the other to any person concerned for the welfare 
of the people of Ireland. 





































THE GRAND JURIES AND THE ACT. 


I am prepared to say that the people generally are anxious 
that the act should be availed of in the wisest manner. I am 
glad to recognize that in every county the members of the 
superseded bodies, namely, the grand juries, are to some con- 
siderable extent disposed to give the Local Government Act a 
fair trial and to co-operate in its working. No doubt they were 
awarded by Parliament a sum equivalent to £16,000,000 to 
permit the measure to pass, and this would logically include 
such co-operation. Moreover, it is their interest to take a part 
in the local administration both as tax-payers and residents to 
be affected by the resolutions, appropriations, and orders of the 
County Councils and the subordinate bodies. If they were to 
hold aloof, it would be hardly just to allow them to say that they 
were injuriously affected by the acts of men whose political 
views were at variance ‘with theirs and whose social position 
was different from theirs. At the same time it would be shut- 
ting my eyes to facts if I were to suppose that all grand jurors 
looked at the reform in this manner; nay more, that so far as 
they could manifest themselves as public bodies, they, with only 
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three exceptions—the grand jury of Cork, that of Roscommon, 
and another—evinced a desire to render the measure as 
inoperative as possible. The members of the grand juries were 
glad in their individual capacity to receive a present of their 
share of the poor rate,* but in their social or quasi-corporate 
capacity + they were disposed to keep the power which they 
sold as individuals. Accordingly, in the House of Lords a few of 
their number endeavored to mutilate the measure ; nay more, an 
effort was made to retain the grand juries as co-ordinate county 
authorities in finance and administration. The measure is now 
an accomplished fact, and there is ground for hoping that there 
will be a union of all classes in using it for the benefit of the 


country. 
THE HISTORY OF THE GRAND JURY SYSTEM. 


In order that our readers may realize the social and political 
significance of this measure, and its possible effect in repairing 
many of the evils of the past as well as in promoting schemes 
of industrial and agricultural improvement, it will be necessary 
to give in a few words an outline of the Grand Jury system, 
the powers conferred by it and the way they were exercised. 
Broadly speaking, when the entire country was divided into 
shires at the close of the war between O'Neil and Queen 
Elizabeth, the sheriffs of the counties possessed the power of 
summoning freeholders and householders holding lands for a 
chattel interest on the estate of some freeholder to the assizes 
to serve on what came to be called the grand panel and the 
long panel; in other words, as grand jurors and petty jurors. 
But before all Ireland became shireland there were parts of 
the country which had been divided into shires. In these parts, 
the sheriffs, by custom partly, and partly by virtue of positive 
enactments, had the power to select any persons they chose to 
act as jurors. Consequently we find common soldiers, adven- 
turers from England, serving-men, and so on acting as an in- 
quisition to determine what fine should be imposed upon the 
estate of some “mere Irishman” upon whom the sheriff had 
cast an evil eye. These acted as grand jurors, and the fine was 
supposed to be appropriated for county purposes. Later on in 
the day the same persons sat as a petty jury to try the un- 
fortunate owner of the estate for his life, and he might deem 
himself very fortunate if by agreeing to another fine he escaped 


* This measure is estimated at £16,099,099 capitalized value. 
+ Their corporate existence only lasted during the one assizes, though their committees 
and the officers appointed by them held on. They might enter into contracts for apparently 


an indefinite time. 
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being hanged before his own door. This is the origin of the 
jury system in Ireland, and the spirit of that system, with much 
of its irresponsible power in the levying and allocation of rates, 
was enjoyed by the grand juries now superseded by the Local 
Government Act. 

THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY THE GREAT OPPONENT. 

The most conspicuous opponent of the new measure was 
the Marquess of Londonderry. He is the representative of 
Lord Castlereagh, who dragooned Ireland into rebellion in 1798 
by methods the like of which are not to be found in the 
history of any country except that of Turkey. In some cir- 
cumstances, and these morally of very great importance, because 
men are largely the product of their institutions and customs, 
their traditions and inherited animosities—in some circumstances 
the fury which profaned the homes of Bulgaria and Armenia is 
blameless in comparison with the calculated atrocity which sent 
in the soldiery on the people in parts of Ulster and Leinster ; 
blameless in comparison with the bigotted malignity which 
caused the Irish yeoman to disregard the ties of race and 
country and language in carrying out the policy of government. 
The very English and Scotch regiments were practically of the 
same blood as the peasants of the northern and eastern 
counties whose wives and daughters they subjected to the last 
horrors of military license; but lest some pity should arrest 
the British soldier when appealed to in his own tongue, mercenar- 
ies from the shambles of German despots were let loose upon them 
by Castlereagh. The specially energetic opponent of the Local 
Government Bill, as we have said, was the heir* of the honors 
and estates of the “carotid artery cutting,” as Byron described 
Lord Castlereagh. Now, when this man, this Marquess of 
Londonderry, was selected the last time the Conservatives were 
in power for the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland; when under him 
the prisons were filled by evicted tenants and the men who 
espoused their cause; when the police were made to play the 
part of Janizaries in maiming and murdering their own country- 
men; it is impossible to form a judgment of the relations be- 
tween government and the Irish people, or upon what principle 
the Lords and Commons of the United Kingdom rule Ireland. 

Our desire is that all classes in that country should unite in 
turning the measure to the best account; but we do not want 
any class to proceed on mistaken lines, and above all we object 
to some classes throwing themselves into transports of gratitude. 


* In the collateral line. 
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We are determined to point out danger-signals, lest the corrupt, 
the vicious, the malignant should, by abstaining from a share 
in working the act, be free to cast discredit upon what in the 
proceedings of the different councils and the social position of 
the members may not meet with their worshipful approval. 
This is our reason for referring at some length tothe noble 
marquess; and that the more readily because in his attitude he 
represented irreconcilables in three southern provinces, and the 
entire brigade which surrounds the landlords in very many parts 
of Ulster. Even in the House of Lords he was supported by 
men from whom we should have expected better things; all 
this going to prove how great is the difficulty in reconciling 
the elements of Irish society under the conditions which bind 
her to “the predominant partner.” 


POINTING OUT THE DANGER-SIGNALS. 


With regard to the question of the amount of gratitude due 
to the present government, we must observe the measure only 
gives in a somewhat maimed manner powers of local govern- 
ment conferred upon England and Scotland more than a dozen 


‘years ago. In the case of both of these countries the measures 


were, indeed, an extension of powers beyond those possessed by 
the local authorities, but their principal value lay in the im- 
proved machinery and the large increase of the popular influ- 
ence. That is to say, the local authorities in England and Scot- 
land were, from the nature of things, in touch with the people 
and amenable to public opinion. Consequently matters of ad- 
ministration and works of improvement would not ordinarily 
become subjects of party warfare. Moreover, in towns and 
urban districts there was a real popular control in both of these 
countries. In Ireland it was altogether different. The origin 
of the Grand Jury system, and the powers exercised by the 
sheriffs and the grand juries in earlier times, have been al- 
ready given in outline. It has been said in a former page that 
the spirit which animated those bodies in early times has been 
transmitted to our own day; and with that spirit an irresponsible 
power of taxation and county administration, together with a 
large patronage. A few words more to fasten upon the reader’s 
mind the fact that the local government which prevailed in Ire- 
land was not merely a machinery unsuited to the requirements 
of an active and enlightened age, but it was a system, in inten- 
tion and operation, constructed to perpetuate the degradation 
and robbery of the great body of the people. 
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TO CATHOLICS. 





TRADITIONARY ANTIPATHY 


It had been one of the functions of these bodies to make 
presentments against Catholics and outlaws. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century the great part of the presentments con- 
sisted of declarations returning Catholics whose estates had been 
confiscated as being persons without visible means of subsistence, 
and this with a view to their transportation to the North 
American settlements. Unquestionably there were many un- 
fortunate gentlemen and others—against whom judgment of 
outlawry had been passed—living in the hills and mountains, 
the bogs and other inaccessible places. At each assizes their 
names would be called and posted up; while the grand 
juries proceeded to pass a presentment for the expenses in- 
curred in hunting them, or to be incurred in hunting, killing, 
or capturing them. The amount of the presentment was to be 
levied—so ran the order in pursuance of powers in that behalf 
—off the goods and chattels of the Catholics of the parish, 
barony, or county at large. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated than such powers to make the fosse comitatus a Protest- 
ant standing army in each county; not only that, but proper- 
ty qualification, where Catholics were concerned as litigants or 
where they were tried for criminal offences, became a trifling 
affair. It would seem at first sight that a people virtually out- 
lawed like the Catholics of Ireland, could be no worse off if tried 
by a jury some members of which were ignorant men of no 
means, than if they were tried by men with some means and 
some education. That, however, is not the case. The low class 
Protestant was abjectly servile to his betters, and made it his 
business to go any length to please them in maintaining the 
thrice-happy constitution in church and state by which a Cath- 
olic earl of ancient lineage lived on sufferance, while any Prot- 
estant from France or Germany, no matter how poor and good- 
for-nothing, possessed by virtue of his religion all the privileges 
of a subject of George I., King of Ireland.* 


RECKLESS TYRANNY IN EXECUTING PRESENTMENTS. 

One part of this odious power exercised to the present 
moment was that of presenting for malicious injuries to 
property. Sometimes by special enactments the power was ex- 
tended to include injuries to particular classes of persons. As 
late as 1887 an act was passed by which any person injured in 


* The reader must remember Ireland was a distinct kingdom till the Union. 
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the service of a landlord—this was the effect of the act—any 
policeman in attendance on a boycotted person, any soldier en- 
gaged at an eviction, if injured could obtain compensation, and 
in case of the death of any one belonging to these classes the 
amount could be claimed by his next of kin. By an act 
passed some years before this one, called the Crime and Out- 
rage Act, any person injured, or the next of kin of any person 
killed, by the agents of a secret society of an agrarian character 
could claim compensation. It would be superfluous to dilate 
upon the temptations afforded by such laws to make unfounded 
demands, and the spirit of reckless tyranny likely to be pro- 
duced in those exercising the powers conferred upon them. 
That such claims were, at least, as numerous as those which 
had some degree of right we have no hesitation in saying. We 
say, too, that presentments have been made without regard to 
the bearing of evidence, and in cases where the facts proved 
seemed to warrant the presentment the amount granted, in the 
majority of cases within the last nineteen or twenty years, was 
excessive. Take an award, according to the tests to measure 
compensation in respect of person or property in England, and 
we maintain that those presentments were unreasonable.* The 
fact is, they expressed the vindictive findings of men who hated 
the classes upon whom the levy should fall, and who were de- 
termined by their proceedings to prove to their servitors that 
nothing should be lost to them or their families on account of 
fidelity to their employers. If any man in the employment of 
the landed interest chose to apply for a guard of police the 
rate-payers should pay for it. Beyond all @ priori deduction as 
to what amount of abuse there would be, went the actual abuse 
of the privilege. One would know that in a given number of 
instances demands for guards would be made where they were 
not really needed, and possibly turned to profit by the protected 
person and his family; but no one would think prima facie that 
there was hardly an exception among the county court judges, 
magistrates, landlords, agents, bailiffs, process-servers, and “ land- 
grabbers,” to whom guards and escorts were granted, who did 
not in some way or another make profit out of the arrangement. 
The higher persons employed the police as servants, the lower 
persons sold them farm produce. Now, when we consider that 
a poor country burdened with taxes, and believed to be paying 
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* There have been no enactments of this kind in England for centuries, but the method 
of measuring compensation referred to is that in connection with the appropriation of land 
by public bodies, and the findings of juries in actions of assault or injuries owing to the negli- 
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annually an amount much beyond her proportion and her means 
to the imperial expenditure, was subjected to this wrong, not 
for the public benefit but to satisfy the malignity and greed of 
a powerful and unscrupulous class, we have no words for what 
we think. We can only wonder at the patience which bent un- 
der this instance, as under a thousand more; the endurance 
which survived all contained in the story of the relations of 
Ireland and England. 


, 


THE NEW POLICY OF THE “ DAILY EXPRESS.’ 


As we have been saying, these topics are not introduced 
through resentment; we are very far from feeling anything but 
a desire that the county councils shall prove themselves useful 
agents and servants of the public. There are Conservatives who 
honestly wish this. We take the Datly Express, under its new 
management, as an exponent of the sentiments of those Conser- 
vatives who recognize that as Irishmen all their interests are 
bound up with their own country. Men who are not fools, if 
they mean to permanently reside in a country and leave fami- 
lies to enjoy the property they may have acquired, regard the 
land of their birth as a secondary object. Much more in the 
case of men born in a country to whom that of their ancestors 
can be little more than a name. Very many Irish Conservatives 
have been settled in Ireland for centuries, but owing to influ- 
ences legislative, religious, social, and political they have never 
regarded it as their own country. We welcome the promise 
held out by the Dazly Express, not long since the most inso- 
lent and malignant of the anti-Irish press in Ireland, a promise 
so well expressed by Lord Charles Beresford’s dictated letter 
to the editor some time ago. The letter was written in answer 
to a request that he would write an article on the Local 
Government Act for the new series of the Daly Express. 
He was unable to do this, but in his reply he says, or rather 
his secretary for him:,“ The unhappy fortunes of Ireland 
have ever been chiefly due to the divisions amongst her sons, 
and he hopes that . . . the measure of local self-govern- 
ment . . . will bring together all classes of Irishmen in 
an effort to work together for the good of the country and 
to prove Ireland's capacity for managing her own affairs, as 
this act enables her to do.” Indeed, the tone of the letter is 
throughout excellent,—of course we dissent from the proposition 
that the act enables Ireland to manage her own affairs; in 
point of fact, it only enables counties to govern themselves 
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within the prescribed limits of local administration,—but we take 
it as a fair proof, appearing as it does in the Dazly Express, of 
the desire of an important section of Conservatives to turn the 
measure to good account in developing the resources of the 
counties, improving communication within the counties, provid- 
ing on better terms for the relief of the poor, making the sani- 
tary laws effective, affording facilities for better methods of in- 
dustrial education, and, in a word, for the effective discharge of 
the business of county government.* 


A BODY WITH A STRONG DEMOCRATIC FLAVOR, 


There is, no doubt, a good deal of complication in the sys- 
tem now constructec, owing to the existence of bodies whose 
powers are transferred to the County Councils or the subordin- 
ate councils, while the bodies in question are still kept alive. 
For instance, while some of the functions of the Poor Law 
Unions are transferred to the District Councils, the older bodies 
are to remain in accordance with a provision that makes the 
members of the one practically the same persons as the members 
of the other. From this one curious result arises: that as 
Poor Law guardians they will be under the jurisdiction of the 
Local Government Board, while in their capacity of members of 
a District Council they will be subject to their County Council. 
If they do not please the Local Government Board, they may 
be dismissed by that board and paid guardians appointed in 
their place, so that an autocratic bureau no way in touch with 
the electors and councils or the people at large has in its power 
to deprive the new bodies of a very important and beneficent 
part of their power. This danger, we apprehend, is not so likely 
to arise. We have a well-grounded hope that a strong public 
opinion will support the new bodies when they are once 
in working order. The qualifications of the electors are demo- 
cratic enough, the qualifications of the candidates are the 
same. In point of fact, every one not disqualified on the 
ground of belonging to certain excluded classes may be 
elected to the county or district councils; that is to say, any 
elector may be a candidate if he be not a clergyman of some 
denomination, or a person laboring under civil disability or the 
like. At the same time it can be stated with confidence that 
there is no very general desire to exclude men of experience 
in county government, and, of course, of wealth and social 


* The subordinate bodies, such as the district councils, have their own functions, but in 
obedience to or preparatory for legislation by the county councils. 
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position, from seats in the county and district councils. We 
have reason to believe that a very considerable sprinkling of 
the old grand jurors will be found among the elected, unless 
it be their own fault. If these men take the new conditions 
honestly and fairly in hand, if they unite with their less 
favored countrymen in an effort to improve the state of their 
counties by outlay of a judicious character on works of public 
utility, and to elevate the condition of the people of the 
future by supplying to the young the means of advancement 
in the various walks of life open to them, and to hold out to 
the small farmers in a systematic manner the class of aid which 
is now so very imperfectly afforded by the Royal Dublin 
Society and the county agricultural societies, from such co- 
operation a spirit of union will spring up, and that will pro- 
duce a public opinion strong enough to check the high-handed 
measures of the bureaus, the reckless legislation of majorities 
in the British Parliament, the subtle and stealthy invasions of 
personal and public liberty by lords-lieutenant of the Londonderry 
kind, and chiet secretaries of the Marquess of Hartington kind. 
Indignant Tories forty years ago described government in Ire- 
land as the rule of Larcom and the police. When Lord Lon- 
donderry was at the head of the Irish government, a few years 
ago, it was Balfour and the police; it is still Balfour and the 
police. And why is this? Simply because there is no opinion 
in the country, because the people of all ranks are divided, 
each section caring only for the approval of those belonging 
to it, and England contemptuously indifferent to each and all 
of them. It will be another matter when all classes are brought 
together in representative assemblies, where they are sure to 
give and take after a little time; to discover that they have a 
common interest in the welfare of their localities; that it is to 
each other they are to look for help, not now or then but al- 
ways; that it is poor policy to play the game of their English 
masters by dissension, and that they have played the game so 
long that there is hardly a people or a country left them. We 
say that out of the knowledge gained in such work of co-opera- 
tion will arise an opinion which will not merely preserve the 
rights they have won against the tyranny and intrigues of cor- 
rupt boards and officials, but will enable them to obtain the 
boon of national government, the power by which alone any- 
thing considerable can be accomplished to raise the country to 
a place befitting her natural resources and the qualities of 
brain and hand with which her children are gifted. 























SOME VISITORS AT 
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me 1R WILLIAM had the deepest voice I ever heard. 
| It was slow, too, and solemn, like the double- 
bass in a string-band. By no stretch of imagi- 
nation could you think of him as a youth or 
a child. Yet he was only thirty-five or forty 
when his ponderous presence loomed above the Cannes horizon 
and his bell-like tones tolled through hall, corridors, and stair- 
ways of our hotel. Sir William did not come alone. His short 
figure, with its over-weighting shoulders and massive black head, 
was but the first in a long procession. I have seen a dark owl 
mobbed in the sunshine by a host of darting, brightly colored 
birdlings. That owl and his following reminded me of Sir Wil- 
liam and his family procession. There were three girls, pale, 
thread-papery, golden-haired, who seemed to have stepped 
straight out of Punch’s pictures of high-bred English childhood. 
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These three were always escorted—or shall I say supported, or 
dragooned P—by a be-spectacled, middle-aged governess. The 
eldest of these, a girl, was about twelve; then came two delicate 
flaxen boys and an intervening girl. This trio was guarded by 
a young governess, who was intent upon modelling herself in the 
likeness of the elder preceptress. Happily, however, she still 
lapsed sometimes into a smile, and occasionally forgot to as- 
sume the pedagogic tone. The youngest of her wan, elf-like 
pupils was six. After these came Algernon, the only child of 
them all that was not blond (he had chestnut ringlets and 
big, hazel eyes), and following Algernon was a chubby three- 
year-old sister. How pretty they were! But how much too 
languid for children! Yet the governess often called them to 
order as “ noisy.” 

Algernon and the chubby sister were under the tutelage of 
a rosy, motherly nurse. It was a comfort to know that those 
little things, at all events, had somebody to give them sound- 
ing kisses and “ bear’s hugs.”” Members of the middle trio used 
sometimes slip away from their attendant governess in the 
hotel garden to find Nursey under the palm-tree; and thence I 
have heard a piping treble pleading for ‘a kiss and a bear’s 
hug for me too, please.” Whereupon sounds, loud and many, 
as of the castanets of the Neapolitan dancers who sometimes 
came for our entertainment in the sa/on, would issue from be- 
neath the palm, and a moment later the happy hugged one 
would dart off to retake a place in the processional ranks. 
There was another functionary—a sewing-maid for the elder 
girls. Nurse “ mended” all the little ones. I hope that that 
sewing-maid was just a little human. She would sit with 
the nurse in the shade, plying a busy needle, and once I heard 
her laugh with little Algernon; so she cannot have been quite 
as rigid as the governesses. 

On arrival at our hotel there were other members of the 
party: a courier, who presently disappeared altogether, and 
a footman in livery—no mere valet, but a parti-colored, bright. 
buttoned functionary, who might be seen at any sunlit hour 
following Sir William with photographic plates, or fresh proofs 
of views, or standing in readiness to carry off the camera—for 
Sir William was an enthusiast in the matter of sun-pictures. 
John waited on “his family” at a long board in the hotel 
restaurant. A capable machine was this typical English foot- 
man. In their rare moments of playfulness the children found 

aider and abettor in this demure personage. 
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Almost equally with photography, the grave Sir William 
concerned himself about his sons and daughters. Photography, 
however, he found the easier study. He observed his progeny as 
an ardent entomologist observes rare insects; and just as beetles 
scurry away in dread of the cold, fixed scrutiny of the scientist, 
so the children quailed under Sir William's dark, questioning eyes. 

One day the eldest girl tore her frock. It caught in the 
carving of the sideboard. The child held up the three-cornered 
rent by its point, and laughed almost heartily. 

“ Etheldreda, why do you laugh?” boomed the deep voice. 
Her father stood still for the reply. Etheldreda’s laugh became 
a quavering titter. 

“ Etheldreda,” called out the sad voice, “why, why laugh ?”’ 
A pause. The titter was only a wail now. 

“So rag-y,” gasped the child. 

“Ragged?” repeated Sir William, gazing solemnly at her. 
“Ragged? But wherefore—?”’ 

Looking down the long line of faces, he appealed to the 
elder governess to explain the mental processes whereby a torn 
frock became comic to the thinking of his eldest-born. 

Miss Mitching was equal to the occasion. She quoted Du- 
gald Stewart to prove that “ Surprise excites a feeling of mirth 
when surprise is accompanied by no higher emotion.” 

Sir William would have liked to cross-examine Etheldreda 
on the evidence of Miss Mitching, but the child seemed much 
frightened; tears threatened, and there were few minor ills Sir 
William dreaded as much as tears. 

Towards him his children dared not be demonstrative. Miss 
Mitching discouraged caressing ways, even amongst themselves. 
Indeed, such frail fairies were generally too listless to be expan- 
sive. They were prone /o cling, and the buxom nurse had 
some way of infusing a certain warmth into their ways. But 
she was alone in this faculty. 

Miss Mitching’s contemptuous estimate of all the eight was 
summed up in these words: “There is so lamentably little— 
mentally, morally, or physically—in any of them.” 

To this the second governess demurred, at the first hearing. 
She was severely snubbed for her pains. 

It was part of Sir William’s system for the better under- 
standing of his children to start topics of conversation at table. 
Once, seeing Araminta, aged eleven, intent on the intricate 
hotel monogram upon her plate, he called out: “Fond of 
china, Araminta?”’ 
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The child changed color and nervously pushed her plate 
and glasses together. The rattle was disagreeable. She looked 
for a reproof from Miss Mitching. 

“ China, Araminta?” repeated the solemn double-bass. 

She looked appealingly at her father and piped, ‘“‘ My doll’s 


set. 

It belonged to deportment to “speak when you were spoken 
to,” and “to look at the person addressed.” Poor Araminta 
was doing her shy best, at the cost of agonizing bashfulness, 

“*Tolzet?’” quoted Sir William. “‘ Tolzet?’”’’—looking to 
Miss Mitching for enlightenment. 

“Doll's set,’ that lady explained. Still Sir William could 
not understand, and John had to fetch the toy before light 
broke upon the paternal mind. 

If any subject interested the children, it failed to appeal to 
the father; and the young folk had not the smallest taste for 
home or foreign politics, or for the intricacies of the newest 
photography. They cared in a listless way for colored pictures. 
Sir William said he “detested daubs.” Algernon alone, who 
had a tin German army and a photographic album filled with 
German royalties, regarded the Fatherland as his province, and 
would throw in an occasional remark, with more or less happy 
effect, in the pauses of Sir William's talk. Once, when the 
little fellow’s prattle flew very wide of the mark, his father laid 
both palms upon the table, leant forward so that his shoulders 
looked heavier than ever, and gazed into the child’s face. What 
eager eyes! What hungry craving for enlightenment! What 
a forlorn attempt to fathom a nature so unlike his own! 

The little boy grew frightened. He flushed scarlet and 
writhed on his high chair. At last he began to cry. 

“What have I done?” moaned the deep voice. 

“A nervous child,” put in the younger governess. 

“*Nervous?’ I don’t know what ‘nervous’ means!” came 
the booming syllables one by one. 

John knew what was needed to mitigate the strain. He 
caught up little Algernon, and sped away with him to where 
he could be folded in Nurse’s capacious embrace, and sob him- 
self back to calmness, while she stroked his chestnut head and 
purred over him. ; 

But Algernon’s impulses were not always those of dread 
or discomfort. I saw him once, of his own free will, come back 
to the room to sit by his father during the morning cup of 
coffee. The school-room party were just trooping away from 
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the breakfast-table. Sir William came back from an early photo- 
graphic expedition. The rainbow-tinted footman carried in some- 
thing precious in rosewood cases. Algernon slipped his hand 
into Sir William’s. The mite in black velvet and vandyke-point 
collar tried to stride in step with the ‘‘ compressed Hercules” 
—Sir William’s nickname with some pert young ladies of our 
hotel. Algernon hoisted himself with great difficulty on toa 
chair. 

“Why did you return?” said his father, not gruffly but in 
his usual deep, slow notes. The voice expressed sadness and 
wonder. 

“ Thought you hadn't had your coffee,” piped the treble. 

“ But you have had your milk?”’ A long pause. 

“ Algernon, do you want anything?” Still silence. 

Coffee came, and the silence was less irksome. 

“ Algernon, I asked: Why did you return?” 

The child’s voice trembled now. “To sit by you, father. 
I think—I think I'll go now,” struggling down from his perch. 
“ Thank you,” he added politely. 

“Go where?” said Sir William, fixing the child with that 
perplexed and perplexing gaze. ‘“‘ Where, I say, are you go- 
ing now?” 

Very faintly came the answer: “ To the nursery.” 

““* Nursery?’ Is it pleasanter in the nursery ?” 

No answer came, save the patter of little feet—not striding 
any more—across the polished floor of our sadle-d-manger. 

It was a sad life for children, and sad for the anxious, un- 
comprehending parent too. Sir William would talk to them by 
the hour, but always on “grown-up” subjects. He would 
watch them yearningly as they ran away from him, thankful, 
poor small mortals! to make an end of the rain of questions 
that he poured upon them. His wistful eyes never saw them 
running ¢owards him. Whenever the children were obliged to 
face their formidable father, they drew up and prepared for a 
catechism. If the topics were not painfully grown-up, they 
generally bore upon the work going forward in the school-room. 
On one occasion he made them all wretched over their failure 
to spell ecstasy. On another, when Araminta had incautiously 
declared she had “learnt all about the Hebrides,” it proved 
that she knew not where were Ouist and Barra; neither did 
Etheldreda. The governesses were scarcely less dejected than 
the little girls. Very often at luncheon, as I sat at my table 
in the window, I have seen Sir William look slowly, slowly 
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from one to another of the pretty, wan faces. What was he 

searching for? Some clue to the separate riddle that each of 
his children presented to him? Was he looking for some like- 
ness to their consumptive mother, now nearly three years dead ? 
or for some sign by which he might know if they would live 
or die? I cannot tell. But Mrs. Woods, who makes it her 
business to ferret out the history of every one in our hotel, 
says that Sir William has never smiled since Lady Anna’s 
death, and that she, poor ghost! was a tiny, moonlight-colored 
being, coughing, coughing always, from the day she was sixteen 
—a birthday which was her wedding-day also. 

Once Algernon actually started a conversation. His father 
and he were sitting with a long bench’s length between them. 
The boy was in his elf-like attitude of chin on hands and 
elbows on knees. Sir William, profoundly unconscious of every- 
thing else, was turning negatives upside down and inside out. 
When Algernon’s thin treble called “ Father,” Sir William 
dropped a glass. 

“Which do you like best, father—prayer or praise?” 
piped the child. 

Sir William swung slowly round. “I don’t understand you, 
Algernon.” 

There followed one of the frequent irksome pauses. 

“ What praise? What prayer?” questioned Sir William, 
sonorously, at last. 

“The psalms are praise—mostly,” stammered the child. 

“And ‘prayer ’?” 

“Prayer is, is—oh, asking for things.” 

Another long pause. 

“Which do you like best, Algernon?” came at last. 

“ P.p-praise,” said the elf, truthful in spite of an access of 
timidity. 

I can see them, if I shut my eyes, as they were, one warm 
spring day, among the scarlet geraniums and _ bright-flowered 
shrubs of our gay terrace. The elder girls, hand-in-hand, all 
circled slowly round chubby “ Baby.” The warm wind blew 
their manes of pale hair about their faces. The sunshine glit- 
tered upon those northern locks and crowned each child with 
an aureole. Algernon gravely watched the scene from under the 
shade of a gaudy mimosa. He sat on an upturned flower-pot 
in his favorite attitude of contemplation. I believe his dim, 
five-year-old brain grasped far better than his clever father’s 
the thoughts and inclinations of the rest of the family. 
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Yet Sir William tried hard to unriddle his offspring. He 
read Herbert Spencer on education. He loved, in a way, his 
ailing flock. But he was constrained to mutter in a despairing 
bass: “ The children are so many Xs to me.” 

That day, on the terrace, the two elder boys sat languidly 
teasing the hotel’s stately St. Bernard dog. The two governesses 
conversed apart. Nurse and a mountain of things to mend 
were in the Marshal-Neil-covered arbor. She and baby some- 
times blew kisses to each other. Suddenly Sir William, 
John and the camera appeared upon the terrace, and a great 
shadow fell upon all. The boys and the governesses “ stood 
attention”; the St. Bernard seized the propitious moment, and 
fled; the girls stopped their quiet dance. Baby only went on 
smiling and blowing kisses toward the arbor into which nurse’s 
portly form had discreetly withdrawn. Kind, troubled Sir 
William forthwith began to puzzle, himself about them all, and 
to ply the assembled company with searching questions. ‘ Was 
Talbot less well to-day than usual?”’ ‘“ What was the meaning 
of that game? Or was it no game, but a dance?” “Was 
baby wzse in sitting on the damp grass?” “ Dry, was it? 
Oh, ah! and a shawl had been spread? Indeed! very good.” 
“ Had Araminta observed the blooms of the Solenum jasminoides, 
or why had she got a bit in her hand? MHabits of observation 
were worth cultivating, eh?” and so on, and so on; the anxious 
glance searching face after face, and discovering nothing! 

Nothing! except, perhaps, that all feeble attempts at play 
had stopped, and the children were shrinking together shyly. 
Miss Mitching and her coadjutrix threw no light on the per- 
plexed gentleman’s cogitations; partly because they feared to 
offend him (it is difficult courteously to tell a posztive father 
that his children are negative, one and all); partly because they 
themselves stood in great dread of Sir William’s sledge-hammer 
questions, and his If-not-why-not? style of address; but chiefly 
because each feared the other’s judgment. Neither could bear 
to seem to curry favor, to be time-serving. Still less would 
either like to appear wanting in acuteness. They had thorough- 
ly compared notes. Both thought little of the mental powers 
or emotional capacity of their pupils. That feeble Eight were 
alien to the professional ladies. They judged the children 
coldly, by the white light of a very limited reason, without any 
illumination from the beautifying rays that affection, or im- 
agination, would have shed upon their “ charges.”” How could 
the governesses explain to a loving parent that he “could 
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not get a straight answer to a simple question” (as he some- 
times complained) because there was “nothing in” his children, 
who were mere lumps of apathy that the sharpest categorical 
weapons must fail to pierce, because there was absolutely 
nothing to offer resistance? How say, as Miss Mitching was 
rather proud of having said, that the children were “like 
bubbles, fragile things that floated brightly for a little while, by 
reason of their very emptiness”? Or having privately assented 
to any such estimate, how come out now with a new opinion? 
how reverse the sentence, upset the verdict, and with her 
yoke-fellow standing by? 

Nurse would have described the children as her “ lambs,” 
her “doves” (possibly “ dovies”’), her “ golden daffadowndillies,” 
her “precious sensitive plants”; and Sir William as “a 
thistle.” And there might have been some illumination for him 
in her characterizations. But, as Sir William never consulted 
“vulgar persons,” he missed any light that Nurse might have 
been able to throw upon his family. 

And their dead mother? Could she have unriddled his 
perplexing progeny for the father? I doubt it. She was, Mrs. 
Woods says, the counterpart of her children. 
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FRANCESCO. 


FRANCESCO. 
A TALE FROM A ROMAN NOTE-BOOK. 
BY T. B. REILLY. 


k VERY evening they come to the quiet little 

§ chapel on the Via di Lucchesi where the white 

Host gleams in the candle-light. They kneel on 

the stone floor; one to the right, the other to 

the left of the doorway. Their half-whispered 

“ Aves” sound like the rustling of dead leaves in autumn. 

Once when the stained, quilted mat, which shuts out the jarring 

noises of the street, was lifted at the door, a shaft of light 

from the slanting sun struck across their faces, and I saw in 

their glistening eyes the longing that comes only with weary 
days of patient sorrow. 

It was long ago in the days when the Portia Pia trembled 
under the sharp blows of Garibaldi that the first real sorrow 
crept into the lives of Vittore Felici and his wife. When 
Lorenzo, their first-born, fell before the invaders and his home- 
coming ceased, they felt the sorrow and cruelty of war. He 
was a young lad; but his heroism is spoken of until this day. 
And old men over their glass in the wine-shops will tell you 
how swiftly the white steel of his blade glittered through the 
air; how he snatched the falling colors from a comrade’s hand 
and flung them before the breach, until he fell pierced with 
seven ragged bits of lead. He was a brave lad. He died a 
hero; and all that Vittore would say was: “ Blessed be God!” 

It was only with Annetta’s coming, two years later, that the 
sorrow of the father’s heart lost its bitterness. When he looked 
upon her face the old fire came back to his gray eyes, and he 
lived over again his own past in her young life. ‘“ Miseri- 
cordia!”” he would exclaim to Lucia, his wife, “ how beautiful 
she grows. Do you remember, cara mia, when you were like 
her long ago upon the mountains? I sometimes think I have 
grown young again.” And the spring-time of their own lives 
came back to them clear and sweet like the sound of Annetta’s 
voice ringing through the cortile below. 

Then came Francesco—“ Francesco mio,” Annetta used to 
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call him. And when she saw the tender watch and care he 
gave to his aged mother the girl’s heart went out to him in 
trust and gladness. His coming, for Vittore, was that of a 
stern, unyielding rival; but as long as Annetta was happy, the 
man said nothing. The affection that had once been his and 
Lucia’s was slowly straining its way from them into the young 
heart of the lad. And one night when Vittore had taken down 
the Bible to read a passage before the candles burned away 
he came to the words, “ For this cause a man shall leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh.” He stared at the lines for a moment, 
then he flung the Book from his lap and went out into the 
night. “ What right had any one to take Annetta from him? 
Might death crush the man that would dare such a thing!” 

It might have been the sweetness of the night breeze from 
the hills, or the chiming of the waters in the fountain—what- 
ever it was, it brought the man back to one day long ago upon 
the mountains. He saw himself looking into the upturned face 
of a young girl, and heard himself ask her to come with him 
for weal or woe. With that memory, one of the sweetest he 
had ever known, his anger vanished; and going to the room 
he picked God’s Book from the floor and placed it on the 
shelf, and as he turned away something wet glistened on his 
cheek in the candle-light. 

All through their early lives Vittore watched the boy and 
girl play together. And as he kept his half-jealous vigil Annetta 
passed into womanhood, but old age creeping down around his 
own heart laid a touch of silver on his hair. 

One day, when the boy and girl were grown up, they went 
to the great bay in the South. Francesco’s brother was to sail 
over the seas and they were there to bid him God-speed. As 
they stood in the shadow of the great ship, a longing for the 
sea came into the lad’s heart; but it was only for a moment. 
His hand tightened, almost fiercely, upon that of Annetta, and 
he turned his glance quickly upon her to make sure that she 
was really with him. Hand-in-hand they watched the long, black 
ship swing through the water until it was a gray speck far 
over against the red west. And as it disappeared the fishing- 
boats came bending homeward through the fires of the sun. 
The lad and girl had been silent for a long time. His thoughts 
were far in the future, and her heart was with him. 

They were out beyond the cliff’s point, and the only sound 
that reached them was the moaning wash of the tide among 
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the rocks. The red lights of the sun had died out in the west, 
and the after-glow had left long strips of gray and black hang. 
ing above the horizon. It was star-time when they turned 
from the sea. And as they passed through the shadows Fran. 
cesco placed his lips upon Annetta’s forehead and whispered 
passionately: “For ever, cara mia, for ever?” Her hand 
tightened upon the lad’s arm and her eyes looked him full in 
the face as she answered slowly, “Why do you always ask, 
Francesco? Do you not believe, do you not understand—a 
woman's love is always the same, even unto death.” 

In the long after days the lad had cause to remember the 
words. The sunlight was warm and strong now; but when the 
driving of the storm and gloom came upon them, the little 
things of the past acquired a double sweetness. The years 
brought sterner thoughts and harder struggles. Francesco no 
longer felt the temptation of the sea. He was contented with 
the narrow streets and their dull, cool shadows. He kept his 
watch in patience, waiting for promotion, and the fulfilment of 
a promise given long ago in the South. Annetta wondered 
why the time dragged by so.slowly; but her heart was filled 
with a song that grew more clear and sweet as the days drifted 
by. When the hot, flaming sun sank behind the hills, she 
would steal into the cortile below and sing with the chime of 
the water showering into the fountain’s pool. And in the 
shadow of the wall, out of sight of Mamma Lucia, she would 
read Francesco’s notes again and again. Those were days 
when everything seemed splendid in the light of promise. The 
tempests of the heart were greater then than the roaring of the 
mountain storms. The world was not such a bad place after all. 

Summers came and fled. The rains of the winter months had 
beaten down time and again the flowers that grew in Annetta’s 
garden; but the memory of the day when she stood beside 
Francesco at the sea was still afire within her. Then to the 
heart of one came a sorrow. The lad’s mother died. The 
darkness and utter loneliness of that day no one but himself 
could understand. The dead, merciless thud of the clay upon 
her coffin-lid tore through his soul like ragged steel. And Padre 
Giovanni will tell you how they found the lad that night lying 
across his mother’s grave in the moonlight, and when they 
lifted him from the damp earth he called upon God to send 
back the mother he had taken. “Ah! yes, amico mio, he was 
sick, very sick for many days. Misericordia! how the fever 
burned and his skin was like fire. And sometimes in the dead 
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of the night he would lay and moan, ‘ Mia madre, mia madre! 
And Sister Agnese will tell you how, when the first: sane light 
came into his eyes, and he looked about him, he asked for 
Annetta. And the girl, who had kept her long, dreary vigil by 
the sick lad, bent over him and whispered: “I am Annetta. 
Do you not know me, Francesco?” And the quiet nun de- 
clares they cried like two children. 

Then came the long, sweet days of convalescence. But when 
the lad again grew strong, he was sad. They were kind to 
him; yes, he knew that, but he did not want sympathy or 
kindness. He longed for something , beyond all that. He 
wanted Annetta. For seven dreary months he hungered, until 
the summer-tide had come again, and with it the dull, sicken- 
ing heat that hangs so heavy on Roman streets. 

Annetta longed for a breath of the open sea and the cool- 
ness of the mountain villas that stood over against the east, 
but as long as Francesco was in Rome she was contented. 

Then came a golden August, for it brought the lad’s 
promotion. At last he and Annetta were to be married. Yes, 
by Padre Giovanni, for had he not baptized and confirmed them 
both in the great white church on the hill? Yes, and they 
would go again to the bay in the South, and when they returned 
Annetta would have the cosiest house, with cortile, and doves, 
and flowers, and fountains. Their dream-castles of those days 
were too rare and splendid for this prosaic world. They played 
and laughed in the sunshine; but when the creeping of the 
shadows began, they grew afraid like children in the presence 
of death. They were blinded by the love-light that flashed 
from eye to eye, and when that was gone they groped their 
way through darkness. 

To Annetta it seemed as if the day would never break. 
They were to be married on the third Sunday of September, 
and two long weeks were yet to come and go. 

Francesco, in the service of his king, held his promotion 
well. He was proud of his keen, bright sword, and of his skill 
in its use, Perhaps it was the sharpness of the lad's temper, 
rit may have been, as the old men declare, the heat of the 
red wine that did the mischief; be that as it may, Francesco had 
slapped a captain's face, before a crowd, upon the Corso. 

Such things are settled with suddenness in Italy. They met 

1 the early morning under the pines in the Villa Doria. As 
nceso bared his arm and whipped his blade through the air, 
turned to the doctor at his side and said: “ Should his steel 
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find my life, Luigi, tell them why I fought. For honor, Luigi, 
for honor; tell them nothing else—they would not understand.” 
Then he faced his adversary, and a fierce light came into his 
eyes as his blade swung into position. Sharp and quick the 
keen steel cut through the air. Once, twice, a dozen times 
blade met blade, and the crash of the steel was wicked. One 
minute passed, then two, three, and Francesco’s breath came 
faster and faster as the captain forced him backward one 
step, two, another. His wrist was like lead, his throat was 
parched; something flashed into his eyes—he could not see for 
a moment. It was the sun lifting upward from behind the hills, 
and its glare fell upon the lad’s face. The light glittered 
along the quick rapiers, and Francesco’s eyes were losing their 
judgment. The odds were against him, and he knew it. He 
prayed that the stroke might be swift and sure. Then a leer 
crept into the captain’s face; he tried a subtle feint and failed, 
and before his blade could reach position Francesco twisted it 
from his grasp and sent it spinning through the air. The effort 
was desperate and sudden. The lad missed his balance, and 
his blade lunged forward and pierced the captain’s side. <A thin 
stream of red spurted out upon the grass. 

The doctor caught him and laid him gently on the ground ; 
pressed a spirit flask to his lips; tore away the stained shirt 
and held his finger in the open cut; but his efforts were use- 
less—the captain was dead! 

It was a terrible moment for Francesco. He could not un- 
derstand why the captain did not speak. In a moment more 
the terror of the situation came upon him. His past, 
Annetta, his mother—a thousand thoughts surged across his hot 
brain. And behind them all was the white face of the dead 
man lying in the gray light of the morning, with a thin, red 
stream trickling from his breast to the ground. One hurried 
glance at the staring eyes of the captain, a silent pressure of 
the doctor's hand, and Francesco fled. He dared not face An- 
netta. What right had he, a murderer, to speak with any man? 

Only one letter did he write, and what was said therein no 
man knows. For three days no word passed her lips; and on 
the fourth, her wedding day, they found her wandering in the 
streets dressed as if for marriage, and crying aloud for Padre 
Giovanni. 

They brought her home, and when the long illness had 
passed they took her to the South; but the touch. of death was 
upon her, and into the lives of Vittore and his wife came 
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another sorrow, greater perhaps than their first. The old man’s 
step grew slower and slower, and his bared head in the chapel 
shone white as the northern snows. The fire of his eyes was 
gone. He was draining the chalice, and the dregs were thick 
and bitter. 

It was one May morning, two years afterward, when a letter 
was handed to Vittore. It was travel-stained, and when the 
old man saw its mark he paused; a quick, angry light flashed 
in his eyes, but died away almost immediately, and as he turned 
toward the sick-room he kept repeating: “As we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” 

Annetta was sitting in the sunlight, for somehow she had 
lost the warmth of her blood. Her veins seemed to be filled 
with freezing water. She had seen the postman come and go, 
and wondered at her father’s delay. She called, and through 
the doorway came Vittore and Lucia. They told the sick girl 
of Francesco’s pardon and his return; and in her thin, weak 
hand they placed the single petal of a rose, crimson but dead. 
She looked at its scarred-face and faintly traced in ink was 
the single word—“ Annetta.” The cheeks of the girl grew 
bright, then paled. She felt her throat burning, and the room 
seemed to be goirg round and round—then came darkness. 


Out on the gray wastes of the sea a ship was bending 
toward the east, and its sails shone like gold in the heart of 
the sunset. To the watcher on deck it seemed as if the boat 
would never reach land. Long days and nights it had raced 
through the waters, and Francesco’s heart grew lighter with the 
ending of each day. Hour after hour he would stand upon 
the deck watching the great waves gather and break, each one 
bringing him nearer home, nearer Annetta. And once in the 
dead waste of the night when a storm burst upon them, when 
the white lightning hissed upon the water, and the awful flood 
flung the ship about like a plaything, he tried to pray; but 
every noise seemed turned into a voice, and that voice was 
Annetta’s. The crested waves that flashed along the sea had a 
gleam upon them quick and wicked like that which played 
along his own rapier one gray morning long ago. 

And sometimes the ghastly face of the dead captain would 
leer at him from the green waters and cold drops of sweat 
would stand upon his forehead. Time and again he would rest 
his hands upon the ship’s rail and close his eyes. Then at last 
came peace, for the dead man’s leer would slip into darkness, 
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and in its place came a sad, wistful face that had followed him 
for two long years. It was always before him, full of longing ; 
beautiful in its faith and sorrow. 

Land at last! How well he knew those hills, blue in the 
morning sunlight; and the houses, gleaming white and yellow 
on the rising slopes. A second time Francesco stood by the 
sea wall, but he was alone. He looked out to sea, and the 
moaning tide seemed to be crying: “Are you happy, cara 
mia?” The irony of the words burned into his soul like hot 
steel. Again the face came before him; it looked at him long 
and earnestly, and as it faded into the water he muttered 
something. The wind from the sea wore the words from his 
lips and hurled them back along the cliffs, where their echo 
rang clear and sharp above the hungry waves—“even unto 
death—unto death—death!”’ 


When Annetta opened her eyes there was fever in them, 
and her blood was like molten iron. One thin frail arm lay 
outside the coverlet, and a shadow fell upon it. Outside the 
sky was rain-burdened and gray. The vines along the yellow 
walls were thick massed and dripping wet. Through the half- 
closed window a shadow, blurred and dim, feli across the red 
bricks of the floor. In the garden the oranges hung like 
spheres of dull gold. Long, long days had Annetta watched 
their blossoms swell and burst. And once she had said to her 
father: “I feel as if the blossoms were calling me ;. perhaps I 
shall go with them. The lilies, too, shall miss me, non é vero, 
padre mio?” But Vittore’s tongue was parched, and he turned 
away quickly that the sick girl might not see the tears. And 
now the blossoms were gone and the fruit was ripening, but 
still Annetta lingered. And to-day in the heart of Vittore was 
a strange unrest. Perhaps it was the gloom of the rain that 
hung upon his spirit, or the look of pity that came upon the 
face of Padre Giovanni; he could not understand, but felt that 
the darkness of death was settling upon his soul. In the 
shadow of the wall, where the grass was growing tall and 
strong, hung a single rose dripping wet and crimson. And to 
the old man’s memory came the picture of a face, not like the 
face upon the pillow in the sick-room, but one fair and comely ; 
and in the warm brown hair that waved to either side of the 
forehead was a red rose that a young lad had placed there 
when he plucked it from that same bush long ago. The old 
man’s eyes were dim, and his furrowed cheek was wet, as he 
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toiled upward to the sick-room above the cortile. He could 
hear the splash of the waters in the fountain, and the cooing 
of the doves upon its rim; but the sick, feverish girl could 
neither see nor hear these things. 

Annetta did not know her father’s voice, nor could she see 
two gray heads bending low before a crucifix that hung upon 
the wall. Her eyes were following a thin line of. light that 
played along the ceiling. To the girl, in her delirium, it was 
a pleasant river streaming toward some sea beyond. And its 
passing sounded like the chiming of sweet-toned voices. She 
did not know, when the “Ave” rang, that day was done. She 
only knew that her river had changed from silver to midnight, 
and that the great dull roar of a storm was sweeping upon 
her. Then she watched the tide as it crept higher and higher. 
She heard the screeching of the wind as it fought among the 
waves, and she felt the strong waters pulling her down into 
black hollows. She struggled, but the great sea beat her back 
again and again; then she felt herself sinking slowly, slowly. 
Like a flash her white form lifted upright from the bed. 
One fearful cry left her lips as she thought the waters were 
above her, and its echo brought the shadow of a man against 
the open doorway. She did not see it. She was in the midst 
ef roaring waters and was looking into the face of a hero. 
His strong arm was lifting her out of the flood. His eyes 
burned her face like sharp fire, and above the thunder of the 
wind and waves she heard his voice, and it was Francesco’s, 

The watchers in the gloom felt her muscles relax as they 
laid her back again on the pillows. She moved uneasily; her 
eyes slowly opened, but their look this time was one of peace. 
Her lips moved as though to speak, but no sound came from 
them. It seemed as if she tried to pierce the shadows where 
there was nothing to see except the flickering gleam of a can- 
dle burned low within its socket, and the lurching shadows of 
the watchers that fell upon the walls. Through the silence of 
the gloom came the sound of a voice. It was that of Padre 
Giovanni, and he was praying for the passing of a soul. “Ave 
Maria, gratia plena’—and the broken answer came slow and 
difficult—* Sancta Maria—ora—nunc.” 

Then a cry rang from the bedside. A man’s shadow lifted 
itself against the opposite wall, and in the candle-light he looked 
into the face of the dying girl. A swift flash of light filled her 
eyes for a second. To the half-crazed man it was a smile of 
forgiveness. He bent lower. His lips were upon her chill 
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forehead when there came to him slow and faint the broken 
words: “Francesco mio—even-—unto—death!” There was a 
low sigh, her breath came slower and slower; then the lines of her 
face quietly slipped away. Aninfinite peace had touched her soul. 

Outside the wind moaned through the palm-trees and the 
rain beat steadily upon the walls. Through the darkness of the 
night, going toward the hills, a man went with the curse of a 
parent ringing in his ears! 

From within a narrow room, where the candle-light had 
died in the socket, came the moaning of a gray-haired man 
and woman, and the voice of a priest chanting a litany for the 
dead. 

In a quiet little spot in the Campo Santo of San Lorenzo, 
outside the walls of Rome, the blue smoke of violets lies thick 
and sweet in the green, lush grass. In the southern cor- 
ner, facing the west, is a narrow mound of earth, and at its 
head a wooden shrine, wherein the Mother of Sorrows keeps 
watch over the fair sleeper at her feet. And every day on 
the Via di Lucchesi a gray-haired man and woman toil slowly 
along through the shadows toward a chapel where white-veiled 
nuns keep watch, and pray before the white Host that gleams 
in the candle-light. 

The last time I saw Annetta’s grave was on a clear Octo- 
ber day. The violets were in bloom, and the slip of ivy Sister 
Agnese had put at the base of the shrine had spread all over 
the warm, brown clay. But beside the shrine and its watcher 
was another mound, and at its head stood a granite shaft. I 
thought of Vittore, and turning to the old grave-digger said: 
“Her father?” He made no answer, but leading me to the 
rear of the mound pointed to the stone. And from the graven 
letters on the rock I read: 

FRANCESCO RENDA. 
Died November 17, 1806, 
Aged 27. 


And the old man, leaning on the handle of his spade and 
looking off into the shadows, said: “Ah, signore! you should 
have seen it. Misericordia! it was an awful sight. Sometimes 
I dream of it at night. I see the horses and the soldiers tear- 
ing down upon us. I hear the roaring of the guns and the 
cries of the hungry men and women calling for bread. They 
come out of the darkness upon us and we fall back; but Vittore 
is too old to move quickly, and the horses come fast, signore. 
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I try to shout, but my tongue is like lead. I try to move; I 
cannot. And just when the hoofs are upon him, a young sol. 
dier leaps from the crowd and flings the old man from danger. 
Then the voices cease; the lights grow dim, and I see nothing 
but a lonely street and the quiet form of a young soldier lying 
in the shadow. There is blood upon the stones—red, thickened 
blood, signore, that burns my eyes to look at. There is a 
piece of rag over the face, crimson and wet, and when I lift it 
the lad’s eyes seem to stare into my very soul. Do you dream, 
signore? Ah! blessed heaven, may your dreams be not like 
mine. I can never forget them. They come in the lonely 
nights, signore, and sometimes when I lift the rag from the 
face I see Annetta standing by. Ah! you knew Annetta? She 
comes all in white, and looks into the upturned face and calls: 
“Francesco, Francesco mio!” 

The old man’s eyes were wet, and as I turned away the 
sunlight, slanting over the walls, flooded the granite shaft and 
showed two more lines of script; and as the red light burned 
each letter into fire I read: 


“ Greater love than this no man hath, 
That he giveth his life for another.” 
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THE DEATH OF MONSEIGNEUR AFFRE, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF PARIS. 


BY I. A. TAYLOR. 


wT is fifty years ago that Monseigneur Affre, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, was shot in the streets of his 

own city. 
The world changes, and with it its methods 
of rewards and punishments; so that it is rare 
in the present day, or even in the present century, for a man 
to be accorded what some, in whom ancient modes of thought 
and ancient estimates of value survive, may even yet consider 
the grace of martyrdom. Blindly, perhaps, men have at last 
subscribed to the limits of their power laid down by the 
Founder of Christianity ; and having recognized the fact that, 
though they may destroy the body, there is after that no more 
that they can do, they have relinquished the attempt to coerce 

consciences. 

Nor is it often that in these days a man is called upon, in 
any direct fashion, to give up his life in the cause of charity. 
It is not that charity is not adding every day to its roll- 
call of martyrs; in the mission field, in the hospital, or even 
in the crowded haunts of great cities, men and women are 
continually laying down their lives in the service of God and 
of humanity--none the less surely because death may not 
come in a day or a month or a year; but in general it is not 
easy to point to such a man, or to such another, and to say 
that he deliberately elected to die in order that others might, 
if God willed, live. 

But if ever man made the distinct and deliberate sacrifice 
of his own life to save the lives of those committed to his 
care, it was Monseigneur Affre; and it is fitting that, at this 


time more especially, we should remember to thank God for 


his example. 
It is the story of the end alone which is to be related here, 
and the years which led up to it may be passed quickly over. 
Born in 1793, he was educated at Saint Sulpice, and in the 
year 1831 was filling the post of grand-vicaire at Amiens 
when, on the occasion of a visit of Louis Philippe’s to that 
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town, he took the opportunity of declaring, in the presence of 
the king and with fearless and characteristic disregard of the 
probable effect of the announcement upon his own prospects 
of ecclesiastical advancement, his conviction that the sovereign 
was “roi illégitime.” It was likely enough owing to this can- 
did expression of opinion that when, five years later, the Bishop 
of Strasbourg made known his desire that Monseigneur Affre 
should be appointed his coadjutor, a delay of three years was 
interposed by the government before his confirmation in that 
office, which did not take place before the year 1839, when he 
had already been five years Canon and Vicar-General of Paris. 
He did not long remain Bishop-Coadjutor of Strasbourg, for a 
few months later his translation to Paris took place. 

Such were, very briefly summarized, the ecclesiastical ante- 
cedents of the man who, after nine years occupation of his see, 
was to meet his death at his post. In character he was shy 
and retiring, although none the less firm in his defence of 
ecclesiastical rights. He loved the poor and the unhappy, and 
was a frequent visitor at. the hospitals of his diocese. As a 
matter of principle he refrained from making any use of his 
position on behalf of his family, and at his death bequeathed to 
them the property alone which had become his by inheritance. 
His personal habits, simple and austere, were such as best pre- 
pare a man for the stress of a great occasion. The occasion came. 

It was June, 1848—that period of revolution. Once more 
the streets of unhappy Paris were the scene of civil warfare, 
blocked with barricades and stained with blood; and the strug- 
gle was raging when a letter was brought to Monseigneur 
Affre, proposing that he should intervene, and asserting that 
it layin his power, by becoming the messenger of peace to the 
insurgents, to put an end to the bloodshed which was taking 
place. 

Iiow the summons found the archbishop engaged we have 
no means of knowing; but, given the condition of Paris, it is 
not difficult to conjecture. His heart must have been wrung 
with pity for the people who were his charge, and who were 
murdering each other in the streets—pity alike for wrong-doer 
and for wronged—for the former more indeed than for him 
who suffered wrong, since the loss of the victim is but tem- 
poral, that of the oppressor eternal; that love of the sinner 
Which is the dominating passion of the true priest of God 
must have been strong within him; while, with the distrust of 
his personal judgment natural to a humble man, he may, likely 
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enough, have been racked with doubt as to the most effectual 
method of bringing his influence to bear upon the contending 
parties. It may well have been a position full of difficulty for 
the archbishop, single-minded and devoted, yet shy and retir- 
ing as well, and fearing to take a false step which might injure 
rather than advance the cause of peace. 

To the influence possessed by him over the laboring classes 
of Paris the very appeal that had been made to him bears wit- 
ness, no less than the sequel to the story. 

“We did not look upon him as the cardinal,” said a Prot- 
estant London workman, speaking of the late Cardinal Man- 
ning; “we looked upon him as our /friend”--a magnificent 
tribute to the victory won by the Cardinal-Archbishop of West- 
minster over prejudice of class and creed. And it was proba- 
bly to the friend of the working-men, invested besides in the 
eyes of a population in which Catholic faith and tradition was 
still a living power with the dignity belonging to the head of 
the church, that the appeal to Monseigneur Affre was made. 
To the archbishop it is likely that the summons to be up and 
doing came as a solution, eagerly accepted, to his perplexities, 
and as the answer to the prayers we cannot doubt he had been 
sending up to God for enlightenment as to his own duty in 
the crisis in which France and Paris were placed. It was like 
the soldier’s call to active service, and with the promptness of 
the soldier he obeyed it. 

It was natural enough that the government, apprised of his 
intention, should seek to dissuade him from it, dubious as to 
the chances of any favorable result likely to ensue from his in- 
tervention, and likewise apprehensive of the risk he would incur 
in offering it. But the archbishop was not to be turned from 
his purpose. His point of view, and that from which the mat- 
ter was regarded by those who would have held him back, was 
necessarily different. ‘Circumstances present difficulties to 
those alone who fear death,” was a saying of a Frenchman of 
a very different type; and it is astonishing how obstacles are 
accustomed to disappear when once that dread has been sur- 
mounted. To General Cavaignac’s exposition of the danger with 
which the enterprise was attended the archbishop’s answer was 
simple. He did not refuse to admit the risk, but he denied its 
importance. 

“‘ My life matters little,’’ he said—‘ ma vie est peu de chose. 
I shall expose it without regret.” 


The argument was unanswerable; he gained his point. A 
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proclamation was placed in his hands promising pardon to the 
insurgents on their submission, and Monseigneur Affre went 
home to prepare for his mission and to strengthen himself for 
the part he had to play. 

“Come,” he said cheerily ; “we have much to do.” 

Passing through the streets a few hours later, on his way to 
the quarter where fighting was being carried on, he was once 
again called upon, for the last time, to exercise his office. Vic- 
tims who had already fallen in the struggle were being carried 
past; and as he met them he stopped to bestow upon wounded 
and dying the final blessing and absolution. 

“The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” The 
murmured words were caught by those near him, as he pro- 
ceeded on his way to the scene of the combat. 

One more effort seems to have been made to dissuade him 
from carrying his purpose into effect. It was General Bertrand 
who this time attempted a remonstrance, receiving the same re- 
ply which had before been made to Cavaignac. 

“Ma vie est peu de chose,” repeated the archbishop. “ The 
people,” he added, “have been deceived—we must bring them 
back.” 

The time to make the attempt was come. All must have 
been conscious—the archbishop no less than the rest--that it 
was a forlorn hope upon which he was bent, a desperate enter- 
prise. But it was to be tried. A truce of half an hour had 
been arranged in order that the overtures of peace might be 
made. Preceded by one of his priests, Monseigneur Albert, 
disguised as a workman and carrying a green branch as a 
symbol of peace and conciliation, the archbishop climbed the 
barricade at the entrance of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and 
stood face to face with the insurgent mob. 

Some, it is said, were inclined to be friendly, others mis- 
trustful. But what the result of the mission might have been 
had he been given time to deliver the message with which he 
had been charged, will never be known. In words, at least, 
that message was never given. 

‘““My friends—my friends-—-’” he had begun, when sudden- 
ly a shot rang out. Some chance gun had been fired, possibly 
by accident; and the frail chances of success were at an end. 

‘We are betrayed!” the cry went up from the unfortunate 
people beyond the barricade. Without a moment's delay the 
fire was returned, and in the confusion of the renewed fight 
the messenger of peace was struck by a ball. 
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“T am wounded,” he said, and fell. It is related that as they 
saw it several of the insurgents around flung away their arms 
and broke into weeping. 

The archbishop’s part, so far as it was an active one, was 
played out; his work was done. 

Raising his master in his arms, a faithful servant who had 
followed him was carrying him out of the scene of the combat 
when he, too, was struck by a bullet. The archbishop lifted 
his head. 

“You are wounded ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, monseigneur,’’ was the reply, followed by his master’s 
orders to lay down his burden. 

Others took his place. On an improvised litter, formed of 
a mattress supported upon crossed guns, the dying archbishop 
was borne, as was fitting, by the insurgents for whom he had 
given his life, to the presbytery of St. Antoine, the progress 
of the bearers being delayed at each moment by the necessity 
of surmounting the barricades by which the streets were blocked. 

“‘It was not we who killed you,” protested the poor fellows 
as they went; “it was the Garde Mobile. We will revenge 
you.” 

One almost fancies that a smile must have touched the lips 
of the dying man as the promise was given. They would re- 
venge him! More blood to be spilt, and in his own cause--to 
avenge the death of the man who had given his life to put an 
end to the bloodshed which had already taken place! Once 
more, wounded as he was, he roused himself to preach the 
gospel of peace. 

‘‘No, my friends. Enough blood has been shed. Let mine 
be the last,” he pleaded with his would-be avengers. 

The presbytery was reached, but it was found, on exami- 
nation, impossible to extract the ball. The night had closed 
in—the long day was over. It was eleven o’clock. 

“Ts the wound serious?” asked the archbishop of one of 
his priests, who was kissing the hand which would never more 
be lifted to consecrate or to bless. 

“Yes, monseigneur,” was the reply, melancholy but truthful, 
“very serious.” 

“It is likely that I shall die?” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” again came the answer, “ humanly 
speaking, it is likely that you will die.’ 

Then quietly, as he would have accepted of life, Monseigneur 
Affre accepted of death. 


’ 
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“My God,” he said, “I offer you my life. Accept it, to 
prevent the effusion of blood. Ma vie”—once more the old re- 
frain was repeated, unaltered by what had passed,—“ ma vie est 
bien peu de chose, but I should die happy if that could be.” 

Presently the last sacraments were brought, and the ultimate 
confession of faith--especially of faith in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—was made. And still his thoughts were with his peo- 
ple—the people for whom he was dying, and who, in their 
impotent struggle, were themselves agonizing in the streets 
outside; and he sent his last message to his flock. 

‘Tell the workmen,” he said, “that I conjure them to lay 
down their arms, to cease from this terrible struggle and to 
submit to the authorities. Assuredly they will not be aban- 
doned by the government.” 

“T have done no more than my duty,” he said to those 
who surrounded him; and whom one may believe were weary- 
ing him with their commendations. “ Praise will be given to 
me that I little deserve.” 

So the night, the long, painful night, wore away while the 
fight went on outside; and in the morning, at four o’clock, 
the archbishop’s own doctor was conducted to the presbytery 
by the insurgents themselves, who in their own blind way 
doubtless recognized the fact that it was their friend, their 
protector, who lay dying. To his presence among them, help- 
less as he was, they clung with a pathetic persistence. 

“Leave him to us,” they entreated when it became a ques- 
tion of removing him to his own palace. ‘“ Leave him to us. 
He will bring us good luck. We will defend him.” 

And they set guards of their own round the precincts of 
the presbytery where he lay. 

But he desired to die at home. The insurgents reluc- 
tantly prepared to let him go. A litter was made ready, and 
once more the working-men of the quarter became its bearers. 

“Pray to God,” the archbishop bade them,—“not that I 
may be cured, but that my death may be holy.” 

That prayer, we may well believe, was answered. The 
next day fighting in Paris had ceased; the city was quiet. 
But the Archbishop of Paris lay dead. 
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AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 
af MORRO REEONS Ti 
os is not often we have the good fortune to meet 
a work like Mr. Crawford’s Ave Roma Immor- 
talis.* It treats of the topography of Rome; 
but instead of the rather guide-book manner of 
Professor Lanciani’s excellent work on Roman 
antiquities, the topography is the setting of associations made 
interesting as a fairy tale. Like Lanciani, our author tells of 
the marvellous evolution of a state from the settlement of a 
few shepherds and robbers under a chief, amid the low hills 
whose valleys are mostly marsh-land flooded by the Tiber and 
tributary streams from springs rising out of the heart of these hills; 
tells of the evolution of the state from the time when those men, 
half shepherds, half robbers, went down from the Alban moun- 
tains with Romulus and built their huts, until the time when 
the city on these hills ruled the civilized world. Nor is this the 
whole evolution—whether you call it the rise to a higher life 
or the decadence begot of mental paralysis; from the ruins of 
the material power exercised by the city on the hills, from the 
fragments of her empire, from the ashes of her greatness, 
another power arose intangible, irresistible, swaying all the lands 
that the empire ruled and realms far beyond the remotest frontier 
to which the legions of the old order had borne their eagles. 
Mankind had seen nothing like this new kingdom over souls. 
Its influence was strong as steel for centuries, then a time of 
weakness came; but the evolution went on, and to-day, as though 
the steel had become adamant, this spiritual kingdom is the 
centre and the bond of the enduring elements of the moral 
world. 

In the treatment of the antiquities of Rome we find in 
Mr. Crawford’s volumes the same felicitous method by which 
a subject, interesting for the most part only to students and 
specialists in archeological history, is offered to the general 
reader with all the attractiveness of a novel or finely wrought 


play. 
THE STORY OF ANCIENT ROME. 


His suggestions concerning the robber chief who began the 


* Ave Roma Jmmortalis: Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. By Francis Marion 


Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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city are well thought out; and his inferences relative to the 
statesman and soldier who founded the empire out of the chaos 
of civil war, proscriptions, massacres, conflagrations, terror, 
jealousy, and class-hatred, are not without authority, though we 
do not blindly accept them. It is hard to know what to think 
of the first—that is, the foster-child of the she-wolf—he is so 
shrouded in the deep twilight which three thousand years ago 
mantled hill and valley of Italy. What do we know of the 
most civilized of the Italian peoples then, the Etruscans? 
From pottery ware and fragments of wall or shrine theories of 
their greatness among the early civilized races of the world 
have been formed, as if they stood side by side in their social 
economy, laws, science, and civilization with “mystic Babylon.” 
Of the great Julius we possess positive knowledge, and can 
safely infer more than we know, or may infer with confidence, 
concerning any man who has ever lived, including Napoleon 
Bonaparte. One reason of this, and that over and above his own 
writings and what others say about him, he was straightforward 
to simplicity, so that every word of his can be relied upon; 
while Napoleon was so constituted that to lie was more natural 
to him than to tell the truth. About Julius Mr. Crawford has 
much to say and he says it well, but he omits one or two im- 
portant connections. However, for the present, we shall go back 
to Romulus and the beginning of the Roman State and reserve 
what we have to say of Julius. 

We can fancy those half shepherds, half robbers, so like in 
their lives the bandits of our own day, though not in their 
dress or in their language,—we can fancy them rushing down 
the declivities from the flame and thunder, the darkness and 
the thick rain of falling ashes shot up from the volcano whose 
throes and travail had so often broken their rest in the silence 
of the night. Not in a panic altogether do they rush away, with 
their sheep and goats and a few black cattle, for they are fierce, 
rough souls, ready to fight with danger, even from the invisible 
powers as with a wild boar, but with the resolve to light new 
hearths under roofs where the earth is solid and fixed—not 
hollow as a cavern of appalling sounds, not swaying and toss- 
ing with a mad Titan’s energy of intolerable pain. So down 
from Alba to the river which was called Rumon, flowing in and 
out among the hills with its pools and lakelets in the inter- 
spaces and on the green slopes of the Palatine sacred to Pales, 
the goddess so dear to the husbandmen, in the generations 
following before the patricians rooted them from out the land. 
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“And Pales loves the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine.” 


From her, then, the Palatine Hill was called, and as it became 
the site of the hut which served as the palace of Romulus, and 
later on of imperial abodes, it gave its name to kings’ dwellings 
over the earth, and to sovereign jurisdictions even in the distant 
north, in the Rhine-land, in far off Britain, in Hibernia, upon 
whose shores no Roman ever stood. Settling then upon the 
Palatine—a deep, wide trench round its foot—this “man of 
Rome,” this Romulus and his followers, laid the foundation of 
the state which was to pass through so many perils and changes 
to the possession of an empire of adamant, so absolute its 
material and moral control in the fear and reverence of men. 
In the old kingdoms of the East there was a stolid servitude 
which obeyed with dull eyes and bore all things; no limit to 
endurance in Chaldea, Assyria, in the old or the new 
Babylonia: nations of men died under the lash, drawing the 
stones of the pyramids. Whatever changes took place in 
Egyptian or oriental dynasties, the life of the common people 
was not touched; they rose to their labor, passed the day in 
the fields, and retired to rest not thinking of anything, though 
at any moment a governor might carry off the population of a 
province to colonize a city just built in the heart of a desert 
to serve as a milestone on the march of empire. The blind 
submission of the Mussulman to fate, the indifference with which 
he hears the most ghastly intelligence, seems a survival from 
those ancient days of deathlike tranquillity under the most ter- 
rible visitations of fortune. It was not so in Rome. At the 
word of a demagogue a street tumult would threaten the peace 
of the great city, a delay in the coming of the corn fleets 
would shake the imperial authority to its base; and yet, though 
the world was rocking to its foundations, the air black with 
scoria—nay, even though all the signs that chill the blood when 
one reads the terrors that are to usher in the close of the 
world’s life, the soldier would stand at his post as if he felt in 
himself the grandeur of a fidelity which nothing could inspire 
save the all-embracing law and the world-wide majesty and 
might of Rome. 


TRAINING THAT MADE HEROES. 


What kind must that training have been which wrought out 
of the little robber horde the qualities conspicuous in patrician 
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and plebeian in the fierce conflicts with each other and against 
all states of Italy one after another, in the centuries after the 
foundation? They must have brought with them noble tradi- 
tions from their homes around that volcanic mountain, and 
told them under the stars above their settlement in summer 
nights, or in the winter seated round the blaze, when the good 
logs of Algidus crackled on the hearth. It matters not how 
much of fiction may have come down folding its bands round 
the ball of fact. There must have been something of high race 
in the first king of the town by the Rumon River, for no com- 
mon man among a primitive race would have invented such 
legends as made him of god-like and royal blood; and such 
mysteries as his nursing by the gaunt, fierce mother of “the 
wolf-bitch brood,” and his going up to heaven at his death in 
right of his inheritance as son of Mars and the hapless vestal 
of Amulius’ fated blood. Awful as a Greek tragedy in its hor- 
rors, and pitiless as the hard bronze in which the sculptor 
confers immortal life in death upon his creations, is the succes- 
sion of events preceding the birth of Romulus and bearing on 
his life. Fratricide secures him individual sovereignty—that is, 
if we can believe that Remus lived, and was not merely an 
appellation—as though there were in his blood a fate which 
drove him to unnatural cruelty, such as forced his grandfather 
to slay his sons and their sister, the beloved of Mars, from whom 
this grandson sprang. So like is it to that tragedy of early 
Greece when the Furies had dominion over the fate of one ill- 
starred race; but no wave of melody bears it to us from the 
past, no choral poetfy like the thunder and the music of the 
seas, no strains of pathos like the summer wind among the 
boughs, no agony like the shriek of the tempest when the 
giants of the forest swing their arms with a clangor madder 
than despair, not one note such as those which call up within 
us the passion of the hapless Cédipus and his house. The 
story of Romulus is hard as granite, but it is rich in the promise 
of a desperate strength and a law of government inexorable as 
fate. The judgment of the elder Brutus on his sons is folded 
there, the marching forth of the Fabii is in it in a most heroic 
aspect, so is the burner’s hand of Scevola on the altar, the 
conspiracy of the three hundred assassins each one of whom 
was vowed to give his life for Rome, the sublime loyalty of 
Kegulus, and every deed by which the state was served at a 
high sacrifice apart from the hurly-burly of the battle-field. 
We do not propose to follow our author through the days 
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of the kings. He has pursued a path which leaves a white 
light shining in his wake along which the reader can follow 
him with unmeasured pleasure. In his omissions he has been 
skilful as in the incidents of progress he selects. He leaves out 
the characteristic Sabine marriage which gives us another touch 
of the quality of the first king, and from which in an indirect 
as well as a direct way proceeded the early rise and fortune 
of the state. Doubtless he dismissed it in deference to the dis- 
covery of the critics that it was merely an etiological legend 
to account for the ceremony of violence forming part of the 
marriage rite until the jurists made the contract binding by 
the mere words, I, Gaius, take thee, Gaia, and J, Gaia, take thee, 
Gaius; but the stream of the story loses nothing by the omis- 
sion. Like the central scene of a great play, that one which 
flashes back significance and power on introductory scenes and 
orders the march of those which follow, bursts upon us the 
crime of the false Sextus, and the tragedy which succeeds. In 
the blood of a pure and dishonored matron the liberty of Rome 
is born; and yet there are strange shadows across the disc, as 
though some in Rome thought, as Lars Porsenna did, that the 
great house of Tarquin had suffered wrong. Was there no one 
but their father to do justice on the sons of Brutus? And 
surely the conspiracy of royalists must have been deemed dan- 
gerous when vengeance so swift and unsparing fell upon all 
the suspected. 

We may pause for a moment to consider that Servius, the 
sixth king from the man of Rome—the “ Doer,” “or the man 
that can do,” as the stormy Teutons mednt by the term “the 
king ’’"—from this man of the hut, this “ Doer” the sixth, was 
Servius, who drew a mighty wall around the city grasping the 
seven hills. This was the last defence made by Rome for nine 
centuries; and our author well observes, with reference to it, 
that nothing else—not even temples, palaces, monuments, piled 
up in the later years,—nothing can tell so well the certainty of 
the power of Rome than that she needed no walls when she 
became mistress of the world. 

We have an instructive enough picture of early Roman life— 
which we can hardly call imaginative, but rather inferential— 
deduced from facts of the far-off time interwoven with circum- 
stances of the present under analogous conditions. It is clear 
enough that in the first generations after the Republic was 
founded the young men and those in their prime were with 
the legions. Half the year fighting was going on, and the old 
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men only and the children stayed at home with the women. 
In their little houses the latter sat spinning and weaving wool 
—an honorable employment for the matron of the city shop 
when it was not above the place of great ladies to sit at the 
head of their maids while the spindles and looms were working. 
We remember how “sad Lucretia” was found employed when her 
husband and his friends, among them “the false Sextus,” rode 
from the camp to visit her. There was much in common in the 
life of the city four hundred years before our Lord’s time and 
the life which was lived when the Roman barons turned it into 
a wilderness of ruins and a den of robbers and murderers. 
Thirteen centuries later there were only fourteen thousand peo- 
ple in the city which in the time of Augustus was said to have 
contained a population variously estimated at from over two 
million to over six; but as in the early times so in the four- 
teenth century, the boys played in the streets, fought and ran 
races. Again, as in the times of the successors of Augustus, 
the handful of citizens, when the popes were away, fought each 
other like grown school-boys for the honor or immunity of 
their city divisions. They seemed to have sufficient courage 
when pitted against each other, but the sight of a noble with 
his retainers made their blood run cold as if judgment of death 
were pronounced upon them. Perhaps it was no wonder; for 
in the dark, fateful centuries from the fall of the Western Em- 
pire they, or rather their predecessors, had experienced every 
extremity which fortune in her dreadful moods shapes for the 
vanquished. Sack after sack had desolated the city, the streets ) 
ran blood, nameless deeds of violence profaned the church and 
the home, fire raged in house and temple; but that was not | 
all: youth and maiden, men in the prime of life and their | 
wives, regardless of rank and delicacy of nurture, were swept 
away into captivity, chained in gangs, goaded by spears and | 
sometimes trampled upon by the horses of their guards. In 
one shape or another the plebeian of the middle ages stood 
in danger, night and day, of similar horrors from the barons or 
the mercenaries they hired to fight their rivals, or to oppress | 
their fellow-citizens in Rome or their serfs in the country. One 
turns with pleasure from this base and bloody picture of the | 
fallen city to the greatest Roman—the greatest man that ever 

lived, 





THE CHARACTER OF CASAR. 


The stage may be said to have been prepared for Cesar by 
the wars and proscriptions of Marius and Sylla. This, how- 
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ever, would be a very inadequate way of treating the subject 
of his career. Though we purpose to part company from Mr. 
Crawford in estimating the circumstances which had an influ. 
ence in forming the character and in preparing for the public 
life of the great Julius, we are at one with our author concern- 
ing his genius and generosity of temper. We are not able to 
accept a theory presenting Cesar from his boyhood as one so 
much affected by the condition of the masses that he formed 
the scheme of breaking the power of the patricians, and as per- 
petual dictator securing the comfort and providing for the ad- 
vancement of the former. If, in his later life, a policy like this 
shadowed in the theory seems to manifest itself, we are of 
opinion that it was moulded then from the conditions around 
him acting on a humane and eminently enlightened mind. 

But to judge correctly we must go back to incidents with- 
out fear or favor. How far he was involved in the conspiracy 
of Catiline it is impossible to say—our author does not refer 
to this topic, and we commend his judgment, holding, like some 
philosophical students of history, the theory just mentioned—but 
that Caesar was involved in the conspiracy is unquestionable. 
At the same time he was too prudent to commit himself to an 
enterprise which he must have soon seen was a desperate one; 
and the probability is that he withdrew in tithe—that is, before 
any compromising act on the part of Catiline rendered a retreat 
unavailable. We do not find him among the young nobles who 
formed the guard of the consul, but we do find him in his place 
in the Senate under such suspicion that Cato publicly challenges 
him as being then and there in communication with the conspira- 
tors. The accusation was wrong as it turned out, but that does 
not conclude the matter. The suspicion is still material, even 
though the impeached letter was only a dz//et-doux from Cato’s 
own sister. Reading between the lines of Sallust’s party pam- 
phlet, there is reason to suspect there was a movement against 
the power of the patricians somewhat on the plan of the agita- 
tions of the Gracchi, but not solely or perhaps mainly agrarian. 
It is a subject that has not been examined, so far as we know, 
with the care so remarkable an event deserves; but we say in 
a tentative way that there was a social heaving at the time, 
that the guidance of it fell into bad hands in the person of 
Catiline, a nobleman of abandoned character and desperate for- 
tunes, and that his leadership spelled disaster. There must have 
been some reason for driving Cicero into exile besides that of 


executing some of the conspirators without a trial. If the Plebs 
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really supposed that Catiline was moved by a profligate ambi- 
tion, and that, like him, his followers were enemies of the state, 
seeking their own rise in its ruin, and wealth in universal rob- 
bery, it is incredible they would have supported the banishment 
of the most upright man in Rome, and one who shed upon 
their city and country the highest credit by his eloquence and 
learning. In saying this we do not overlook the fickleness of 
the mob, but all the Plebs did not constitute a mob. We are very 
distinctly of opinion that the “mob” of this time consisted of 
some disorderly elements in the Suburra and the clients and 
freedmen of the nobles. It was not until the time of the suc- 
cessors of Augustus that the populace became a vast, hideous, 
idle, and vicious mass ready for any mischief, any wickedness ; 
as ready to fire and loot houses as to burn or impale Christians. 
In point of fact, the very startling incident which ended in the 
slaying of Clodius, the instrument of Cicero’s banishment, was 
not the rising of a lawless mob. It was a battle between the 
attendants of Clodius and those of Milo, some distance from 
Rome; and the fact that the latter was found guilty by a 
majority of the judges affords some proof that bad as Clodius 
was—and no one could be more infamous——-he must have repre- 
sented a strong public sentiment in his hostility to Cicero. It 
was the latter who was condemned in the judgment against his 
client.* We therefore conclude that Catiline’s conspiracy had 
behind it a deep dissatisfaction; and though none but slaves 
and a few discontented veterans took the field, the Plebs hardly 
wished success to the authorities of the state. Now, it seems 
to us that Cesar had been using Catiline for his own purposes, 
and that he only drew back when he realized the hopelessness 
of the conspiracy face to face with the energy and vigilance of 
the consul. 

If this opinion be correct, it makes Cesar nothing more 
than an able and ambitious waiter upon fortune, but far, very 
far indeed, from the long-sighted statesman who bent all things 
to the noble and beneficent imagination of a world ruled by 
law and enriched by commerce; all the nations gathered to- 
gether into one state, sharing a common prosperity, speaking a 
common language, inspired by a common interest, and resting, 
after ages and ages of war and crime and horror, under what 
Pliny later called “the immense majesty of the Roman peace.”’ 


* Cato openly voted as one of the judges for Milo’s acquittal ; no one wasso strenuous, ex- 
consul himself, in having the conspirators declared public enemies. 
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He brought that to pass indeed; but it is hard to believe 
that the friend of Clodius, the ally of Catiline, the foe of 
Cicero and Cato, felt in his early days any promptings except 
those which urged to action every ambitious youth in Rome 
who was conscious of talent for public life. A great procon- 
sulship by which he might restore his ruined fortunes most 
probably was the summit of his hopes. That he would not 
have acted worse than others in plundering the people under 
his rule was well understood. Every man except one, in that 
period,* who went out to a government, considered there was no 
alternative but to wring from the people of the dependency 
enough to recoup him for the sums spent in bribes to secure 
his appointment, and for the payment of his debts in general. 
In addition, it was necessary to put aside what would enable 
him to spend the remainder of his life in dignified ease; and 
third, he should levy a sufficient amount for defence against 
the charges his enemies would bring against him in the first 
hour of his return. Our author has not mentioned such par- 
ticulars as we have just noted down, but we have done so in 
pursuance of the opinion we ventured to express, that Czsar 
was not above the ordinary young noble in moral principle. 
Indeed, he was inferior to many of them in public spirit, but 
he possessed a tranquillity and fearlessness of mind beyond the 
degrees of those qualities with which the most favored men 
are gifted; and by their aid he seized the prizes of life when 
the time served, until finally he laid his hand on the imperial 
power and opened a road for the procession of men upon each of 
whom madness fell like a curse in order that humanity, driven 
to despair, might avenge itself upon them. Abject as men 
swere in the Rome of the emperors, when no one dared to 
think the hour his own, when each one left his bed in the 
day-time with the shadow of death upon him, and returned to 
it at night with the thought that a message from the emperor 
permitting him to die would break his slumbers; or if he slept, 
perhaps to dream of such a message—paralyzed under the ever- 
threatening sentence, environed in the world-wide prison of the 
empire, for no distance could outstrip the vindictive pursuit of 
a Caius or a Nero—there was nothing for a brave man to do 
but rid earth of the monster. Men could not always stand the 
cruel caprices of those tyrants, and so the legacy from Cesar 


* The exception was Cicero. He stands apart from all Roman governors in his justice 


to the governed and freedom from,every kind of corruption. 
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was a state reeling under the atrocities inflicted by one man 
until the measure was full; then his murder; next a successor 
to march the same round of madness and cruelty, terminating 
in his death, until at length the pure, strong Teutons descended 
to make a beginning for the end of the hideous and appalling 
game. 

We hope in another issue to follow this admirable writer in 
his treatment of Christian Rome. 





MY BAROMETER. 


BY REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 


I. 


HE rain it raineth drearily 
Throughout the lonesome day ; 
My life it draggeth wearily 
From dark to dark away. 


al i; 
See BY 
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The sun it shineth cheerily 
Throughout the gladsome morn; 
My life it runneth merrily— 
God pity the forlorn! 
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ETHICAL CULTURE IN PLACE OF RELIGION. 


BY REV. PETER O’CALLAGHAN, C.S.P. 


NVIRONMENT makes the man; my religion is 
to do good to my neighbor; culture does more 
for a man than religion; what we need is ethi- 
cal culture; this is the religion of the future. 
Far more good could be done if all the money 

which is now spent on churches and the ministry were ex- 
pended in erecting hospitals for the sick and aged, and asylums 
for neglected children.” 

Such are the shibboleths of the pseudo-ethics in our day. 

“Do you ever consider how you are going to keep alive 
amongst an irreligious people the same charitable sentiments 
towards the sick and needy which you have inherited from 
your Christian parents? Are you quite sure that men with- 
out religion will not think it cheaper and wiser to fulfil their 
obligations towards the sick and aged by a spray of some 
deadly poison in their nostrils? And if they are troubled with 
too many children, whether these be sick or well, do you not 
think that they will devise even a simpler remedy than that 
which the Spartans used to get rid of their sick children? What 
makes you think that hospitals and asylums are more neces- 
sary than that Christianity which has taught men to appreciate 
the excellence of such institutions?” are some of the simple 
replies that suggest themselves to these statements. 

Unbelievers of the sort better than these modern sceptics 
aim at higher ideals. Religion, such as they have known it, 
has seemed to be a failure. The evil still in the world appals 
them. They would enthrone culture in the place of religion, 
and hope all men may be moved by the love of knowledge, 
virtue, and refinement to seek after the best and _ highest. 

Deprived of the all-satisfying blessings of religion, these high- 
minded sceptics have sought comfort in their books. But their 
minds have been dwarfed by too much book-knowledge, which 
has not been corrected in them by a sufficient knowledge of 
real men and real human needs. The character and the variety 
of the books they have read have confused them and made 
them miss the road to truth; therefore they remain, though 
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honest seekers after truth, hopelessly entangled in the under- 
brush of strange and false doctrines. With untrue concep- 
tions of the most important of human needs, and with poor 
remedies for the needs which they do partly understand, they 
are badly equipped to become the benefactors of the race, such 
as they long to be. They feel keenly that there is much that 
is wrong in the world, and they honestly desire to right it. 
They would share with the rest of mankind the blessings which 
they have derived from books and art, and all that makes for 
refinement. 

The fundamental error of this new religion of culture arises 
from a confusion of cause and effect. Culture is not so much 
a cause of morality as one of the accidental products of moral 
living. Although, like almost every effect, it reacts upon the 
causes which produced it, helping to sustain them in their 
effectiveness, it has in itself nothing which is essential to 
morality. It is not the seed of moral living; it is only one of 
its fruits. Morality belongs exclusively to no one condition of 
society. The gentleman of society looking with disgust upon 
the poor ignorant laborer returning from a hard day’s work, 
whose face is bespattered with mud, whose clothes are faded 
and patched, who may be very offensive and ill-smelling, is 
perhaps incomparably beneath the object of his disgust, if he 
be judged by the standard of true manhood. That ignorant 
laborer, probably, pays all his just debts; lives in conjugal 
purity, and recognizes conscience as the court of final appeal. 
He may fail in some of the requirements of that court, but he 
tries, on the whole, to follow its decrees. The gentleman may 
be dressed out by money he has not honestly earned; the 
woman whom society calls his wife may be divorced from her 
legitimate husband; he may be guilty of many sins, and yet re- 
main a man of culture—perhaps he is now on his way to attend 
a lecture on “ ethical culture” or “social menaces.” The igno- 
rance and vulgar speech and uncouth manners which general- 
ly characterize the “lower strata of society” are not such 
‘‘menaces”’ to society as are the iniquities of the cultured which 
are often spoken of by them in such elegant language as to 
make vice seem no longer the ugly thing it is. But the moral 
code is no respecter of persons; the fine words of a George 
Eliot cannot lessen the depravity of an adulteress. If we set 
aside the outcasts of this great city of New York, who form a 
class by themselves, we shall find that the average twenty 
families in the one tenement house of the uncultured have a 
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higher average of sound morality than the average twenty 
families in the block of the educated and the cultured. 

The vulgar of this great city are more moral than the so. 
called “higher classes,” because they have a stronger religious 
motive for restraining their passions than that which is provided 
by the fragment of religion which society recognizes as 
“proper.” Culture deals too much with the externals of life, 
and cannot provide that categorical imperative without which 
morality is impossible. The promise of greater and more 
elegant comfort in this life as the reward of cleanliness of body 
and soul will have but little influence on men, even if they 
were to be persuaded that the promise can be fulfilled. 

Morality means the doing of duty because it is a duty; and 
it cannot depend upon any peculiar social or physical condition 
as its foundation. Fresh-air funds, parks and play-grounds, 
improved tenements, public baths, hospitals and asylums, read- 
ing-rooms and libraries, free schools and university extension 
may improve the soil, but they cannot furnish the seed of 
morality, or provide the sun, which is religion, under whose 
rays alone morality can reach a substantial growth. If these 
external helps to moral living are used as if they had in them- 
selves the seed of virtue, the harvest-time will come and bring 
only a crop of tares. These externals may make immorality 
less offensive to our nostrils, but they cannot make it less at- 
tractive and potent with an irreligious race, or make it less 
dangerous to society. 

The standard of the world of culture is not the standard of 
true manhood. “The lower strata of society,” if judged by 
moral worth, which is the standard of true manhood, must often 
be called, in all justice, the hope of society. Religion and the 
moral law, with all its old sanctions, are the fundamental requi- 
sites for the upbuilding of the moral character of the race; 
without these there is no progress. They do more for man’s 
progress than all those external conditions of life which are 
generally designated as man’s environment. 

The “religion of culture” is a misnomer, for although true 
religion always promotes moral living, everything which pre- 
tends to make for morality is not religion. It is only by such 
a misnomer, however, that we can express the ideas of those 
who have regarded culture as something better than religion— 
a power in itself, and a new dispensation of enlightenment 
destined to supersede religion. Culture has been conceived as 
a religion only in the world of books; and the world of books 
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is a world of unreality peopled by all forms and shapes of 
book-knowledge, which stalk about, sometimes in the garb of 
poetry and sometimes in that of fiction, and again clothed in 
history—or rather, what men have said on historical subjects. 
At times these spooks of bookdom are dressed in the utopian 
dreams of communism or some other form of socialism, which 
are like that gauzy stuff which spiritualistic mediums use when 
they would pass themselves off as visitors from another world ; 
at other times they are decked out with the fantastic ideas of 
a false ethics, a pseudo-theology, or a pseudo-mysticism which 
make them most unearthly, and yet far from heavenly. 

Conceived in such a world of unreality, and dressed in this 
garb of pseudo-ethics and pseudo-theology, culture will never 
take the place of religion in the hearts of real men and women. 
Its remedies for human ills—whatever their therapeutic value 
may be in its own unreal world—will never cure the maladies 
of the hearts and souls of struggling humanity. Religion alone 
has moved men deeply, because it alone has brought comfort 
to the naturally religious heart of man. That heart will be 
for ever disturbed until, as St. Augustine puts it, “it finds its 
rest in thee, O God!” Man has higher duties than his moral 
obligations to his neighbor and to society. His highest duty is 
that of adoration of God. Unless he fulfils this highest duty, 
he can hardly be trusted to be faithful to lower obligations. 
Even if it were possible to make men moral simply by educa- 
tion and refining surroundings, there would still be need of 
religion to direct them to the fulfilment of their highest duty. 
Without religion, morality itself is only barely possible; no 
race has ever yet advanced in the moral scale except under 
religious influences. Education and refinement may help to 
make effective the work of religion, but culture can never take 
its place. 











JAMES FIELD SPALDING writes* out of an ex- 
perience he has had of the severe trial which doubt 
concerning the church brings to the believing Chris- 
tian, and perplexity at not easily finding the living 
authority which should settle doubts. In the latter 

aspect the writer seems to have expected that the city on the 
mountain should be visible at once to every man without ex- 
ception; in the former he must have been for awhile above a 
waste of waters, like the dove which found no resting-place for 
her foot. 

His book consists of an introduction and twenty-one chap- 
ters examining the phenomena so startling in this age, name- 
ly, the utter absence of mental and physical calm, the heart in 
an agony, the mind strained to the verge of madness, the nerves 
shattered as if by excessive use of stimulants, and temporarily 
braced as if by them. This fearful effect upon the whole man, 
body and soul, Dr. Spalding attributes to the spirit of the age, 
the fiercest in the pursuit of wealth and social distinction, the 
most impatient and intense in the pursuit of science, that the 
world has ever known. The heart, in the midst of the excite- 
ment of the chase after dollars, drawing-rooms, or the laurels 
of learning, is in tumult and despair; for nothing comes of the 
agitation of the winds and waves, there is no haven where the 
restless soul can find peace; to hope one must go out into the 
darkness when the fever and the fret are done. Our author found 
the haven in the church, and surcease of his agonies there. In 
a good chapter, “ Vague Notions of a Church,” he points out the 
most common cause of the inability men have in obtaining the 
tranquillity and confidence so sorely needed. They do not know 
where to go. It is pathetic when the mass of pain is thought 
of for which a remedy is at men’s hands, only their eyes 
are sealed; and then the future! In the bargains we read of 
between the devil and those who signed bonds he has been 


* The World’s Unrest and tts Remedy. By James Field Spalding. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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very generally outwitted in a manner that showed a remarkable 
want of capacity on his part. Perhaps it was good-natured 
contempt. We hope he will be kind to the men of science 
who believe in everything except God and His revelation, and 
that he will act on the genteel principle he expressed in this 


couplet : 
‘‘7 to such blockheads set my wit, 


Z damn such fools!—go, go; you’re bit!” 


We recommend Dr. Spalding’s book to our non-Catholic 
friends for its promise of helpfulness, its broad and tolerant 
spirit, and the inestimable value of an experience, intellectual 
and moral, of which a great part was pain; we recommend it 
to Catholics because it supplies in an intelligible way the in- 
formation which would enable them to meet the honest diffi- 
culties of their non-Catholic friends. 


Mr. Lang’s name on the title-page of any collection of old 
times would be a guarantee for careful editing. Every one has 
had experience of the power the Arabian Nights tales have exer- 
cised over his childhood—only second to the influence of that 
marvellous piece of realistic diary, Robinson Crusoe; and we are 
of opinion that the coming generation will find in the edition 
before us* a great treat. We are not quite so sure that all the 
excisions have been’ so successful in the design of improving the 
narrative form and bringing out the points of the stories as 
Mr. Lang thinks, or at least hopes for; but many of them are 
presented in better garb for the Western infantile intellect than 
when loaded with the weight of Eastern humor. The illustra- 
tions are good, and we think the book a very suitable gift for 
young folk in the Christmastide. 


St. Clotilda,+ one of the newest series of saints’ lives, is ex- 
cellent and excellently translated. It is hardly necessary to do 
more, in a brief notice like this, than to say with regard to the 
place of woman in society an important truth is implied in the 
part she is divinely commissioned to bear in the church as an 
instrument of worship and as the most perfect social institution. 
In consequence of her exclusion from the priestly office in any 
shape, and from any administrative function except the duty of 
a servant, one might hastily conclude that the fortunes and in- 

*The Arabian Nights Entertainments, Selected and edited by Andrew Lang. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


+ Saint Clotilda. By Godefroi Kurth, Professor at the Liege University. London: 
Duckworth & Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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terests of the Christian world have risen and been decided with- 
out the intervention of the female sex. At the fireside women 
have exercised the function of teaching, they have administered 
the moralities of the home, which are the foundation of those of 
public life, and taught the paternal relations of God and the 
reciprocal obligations of love and obedience, which in connec. 
tion with their children they were so peculiarly fitted to im- 
press, with a power and influence which preceded the authority 
of the preacher and spiritual director. 

The mother of Clotilda took the greatest care to remove 
her and her other child, Sedeluba, from the poisoned atmosphere 
which settles in a court. It must be considered that the two 
sisters were encouraged to invoke the saints at a time when it 
was the universal practice, from palace to cot in Christian lands, 
to hold communion with the servants of God in heaven. Near 
them in the local church was enshrined the heroic memory of 
the slave martyr, Blandina. Our author, so admirably rendered 
by Mr. Crawford, has an instinctive perception that the image 
of this noble virgin was constantly before the eyes of the young 
princesses, It is in the highest degree probable, and it surely 
teaches an invaluable truth, that there is nowhere the equality 
of human-kind as in holy church. The daughters of a power- 
ful king, at a time when rank was worshipped and the state 
of a slave was regarded as that of a beast of burden, praying 
before the statue of one who had been a slave, is a sight that 
impresses this fact upon us. 

As might be expected, there is a great deal of most inter- 
esting historical matter in the book; indeed, we hardly know 
of a book which presents the picture of that early period of 
French history in such a vivid and lasting light as this little 
monograph. The strange contrast in the working of mental 
and moral forces in those early Merovingians is brought out with 
a completeness which is seldom the result of the reading of 
large and pretentious histories. Such histories, if they follow the 
old method, afford little information concerning character and 
movement, and if they follow the new or scientific, crush character 
and motive in the Procrustean bed of a sensational theory. 


Taking as his motto “ /e ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien; 
j'ai expost,” Professor Sombart treats* of the facts of social 
evolution as standing by themselves and apart from any theories 


* Socialism and the Social Movement in the Nineteenth Century. By Werner Sombart, 
Professor in the University of Breslau. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
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except the imperative relation of a thinker to any practical 
movement whose history he proposes to give. That a work of 
this character can be executed we have proof, for instance, in 
the English Blue Books of social statistics, those volumes con- 
taining the reports of the Commissioners of Labor in the 
United States, and the consular reports of every country from 
the United Kingdom to Japan. In these documents the com- 
pilers, catching the intention of the authorities that appointed 
them, draw conclusions and suggest methods; and so in the 
work before us the writer treats of the thought informing the 
realities he tells about. Assuming there is a social evolution 
—and, of course, there has been this since a few savages first 
came together to hunt for their living and defend themselves 
against foes *—a definite movement in aid of it should neces- 
sarily form part of the treatment of such a work as Professor 
Sombart’s; and as a matter of fact he treats of such forces 
and their influence in shaping the world into the “order” 
defined by socialistic theorists. This order he recognizes as 
attainable, even though he gives the impression that the pur- 
pose of the socialists is based on an undue assumption; in 
other words, that the practical socialists are going away from 
the path of evolution, and that they must fail in attaining the 
object of socialism as defined by sound theory. But where this 
theory has been formulated he does not tell us, and so far his 
book is purposeless. 

At the same time, with much that is crudely speculative in 
this book of “ facts,” we find gleams of light, evidences of a 
not unintelligent perception; as when he tells us that out of a 
superficial study of natural sciences the anti-religious writings 
of the era between 1860-1880 have sprung; that the writers 
never rose above the level of “itinerant preachers of material- 
ism,” and that the dogmatic atheism which sprang from that 
superficial study, and which the semi-educated writers and itin- 
erant preachers diffused, has become a thing of the past. In- 
deed, with a clear ring he declares that no earnest science-man 
asserts that science to-day means atheism and excludes reli- 
gion; but yet he draws from this important admission infer- 
ences concerning the attitude of the proletariat towards religion 
which are hardly sustained by the history of the social revolu- 
tion over the world which has taken place since the French 


We for the present use the common view of man’s rise from a savage to a civilized state, 
though it is unquestionably in conflict with the earliest authoritative records, and the impli- 
cations they contain, 
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Revolution. In his statement of that attitude we agree, and 
indeed we are bound to say there is evidence of candor through- 
out the work; but notwithstanding his disclaimer of theoretical 
prepossessions, he seems to be somewhat strongly biassed by 
some few, partly evolved, partly absorbed. Now, for the atti- 
tude of the masses just referred to, is there not one cause out 
of the many suggested by Karl Marx’s platitude, which the 
scientific world of social economists greeted as the greatest 
truth of the century, namely, that “the history of all society 
is the history of class strife ’"—and in this class strife, beset by 
a thousand influences, exasperations, limitations, and conditions, 
we have the enthusiasm which the unhappy proletariat wel- 
comed as the god of a new world. It is pitiable that in 
central Europe, in the large towns of France and England, 
and in parts of America, a passion for unbelief seems to have 
laid hold of the people; and it seems this is the result of that 
science which teaches, or rather which has taught, that in the 
materialistic conception of the world lies the germ of the force 
that will drive authority from all spheres of life. The prole- 
tariat took hold of it as a powerful weapon in their war against 
established order—natural indeed to them, since they maintain 
that one of the conditions of their existence is the tearing 
asunder of all old beliefs, the veins of the sweet humanities 
of old religion. When our author dimly hints at an order de- 
veloping out of or emerging from such mental disorder, a har- 
mony out of such clanging, clashing, grinding discords, we can 
only wonder at the greatness of his faith. 

The work, however, is interesting, and contains in an ap- 
pendix tables presenting contemporaneous dates in the modern 
social movement from 1750 to 1896. The title of the tables is 
very high-sounding ; it is set down as “a synchronistic presenta- 
tion of the most important dates in the modern social—that is, 
the proletarian, movement.” We have taken the liberty of 
translating into English. The translator of the work is Anson 
P. Atterbury, and there is an introduction by Professor Clark, 
of Columbia University. 


A work on the Philippine Islands and their people,* by the 
assistant professor of zodlogy in the University of Michigan, 
has a very timely interest in view of the formation of public 
opinion in regard to our new possessions. We propose defer- 





* The Philippine Islands and their People. By Dean C. Worcester. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 
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ring a full notice of it until the month of January, as pressure 
upon our space prevents us from treating it adequately now. 
The author made two visits to the islands as one of a party 
interested in the study of birds. A very considerable number 
of species new to science it was known were to be found there. 
On the second expedition the party worked sufficiently long 
on several of the islands to obtain a fairly representative col- 
lection of the birds and mammals of each island. The author, 
however, seems to have made his work rather a contribution to 
politics and sociology than to that branch of animated nature 
for which he must possess the requisite qualifications, and the 
advancement of which was the object of both his visits. A 
professor of zodlogy entering suddenly on the field of political 
and social science must be an object of enlightened curiosity 
in an age when the branches of the natural sciences are only 
pursued by specialists. Indeed, so jealous is the genius that 
presides over each one of these sciences, that she refuses her 
laurels to the disciple who makes a study of any other of them 
except in subordination to his own. 


A true story is always interesting; still more so when the 
characters are living and the occurrences of recent date. In 
A Victim to the Seal of Confession®* the author, Rev. Joseph 
Spillmann, S.J., has given us such a story. The event upon 
which the story is based is one which the newspapers published 
throughout the world as a striking example of the extent to 
which a priest is bound to guard the seal of confession even 
when his own life is at stake. The plot is laid in Aix-les-Bains ; 
the chief character is a young, devoted Catholic priest, who 
by dint of hard work had obtained his education, and after or- 
dination had been appointed rector of the parish of Sainte 
Victoire. He established himself in an old, deserted monastery. 
His revenues were scant and the demands on them for char- 
ity were very large. The sacristan, a villanous renegade, had 
secured his appointment to the office from the civil authorities, 
his only qualification being his hatred of everything religious. 
An aged benefactress, interested in the charitable work of the 
parish, called at the monastery to carry away recently collected 
funds to build an orphanage. The devout old lady received 
the blessing of the priest, left his room, and was shortly after- 
wards found dead in one of the many unused rooms of the 


* 4 Victim to the Seal of Confession, By Rev. Joseph Spillmann, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Herder & Co. 
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monastery. The sacristan, having seen from his hiding-place 
the transfer of the money, had followed the old lady and had 
coldly and cruelly murdered her. Frightened by his awful deed, 
he determined to flee the country. Before leaving, however, 
he became conscious-smitten and rushed into the priest’s pre- 
sence and besought him to hear his confession. He related the 
story of his crime to the horror-stricken priest, and because he 
would not comply with the requirements of justice he was ob- 
liged to go away unabsolved. 

Circumstantial evidence, which alone could be gathered in 
the case, pointed to the priest as the murderer. The hatred 
and unbelief of the French officials helped to bind him about 
securely by the chain of evidence. The young priest was 
brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for 
life. The animus of the French mind towards the church is 
well portrayed, and at the trial Carillon, a blustering hotel- 
keeper, sees in it a chance for political aggrandizement. The 
authorities hope to influence in their favor the coming elec- 
tions by awakening class hatred even to the stigmatizing the 
priest with the crime of murder. The trial dragged along 
through many and weary days. With the knowledge of the 
true murderer locked away in his heart, the priest bore the 
accusations and taunts in patience. Unswerving fidelity to the 
sacredness of his office placed the seal of silence on his lips. 
He contented himself with the simple assertion of his inno- 
cence. He accepted the sentence of condemnation to death 
without the least effort to free himself. Through the influence 
of his friends the court mitigated the sentence to transporta- 
tion and hard labor in the galleys. He passed three years 
amid privations and suffering. In the meantime the sacristan 
returns from abroad and goes to the authorities confessing 
his crime, not omitting the fact that he had confessed his 
crime to the priest. Amid great rejoicing the good and faith- 
ful priest is restored to liberty, and the welcome greeting 
given to him by the people forms a very fitting close to a very 
entrancing story. The book is a most forcible revelation of 
the sacredness of the office of the confessor. 


The translation of the story of the conversion of Th. de 
la Rive* by Anna R. Bennett-Gladstone is another valuable 
finger-post for inquiring minds. The forces that paved the way 


* From Geneva to Rome. Translated from the French by Anna R. Bennett-Gladstone. 
Rome : Society of Saint John, 45 Via della Minerva. 
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for M. de la Rive’s entrance into the church, the mode and man- 
ner of their working, are logically and entertainingly described. 

By numerous providential occurrences the conviction of 
the truth of the Catholic Church had its birth within him. It 
was not in one bound that he came into the church, but by a 
long and tortuous path. Some reach the faith by means of a 
sudden revelation, others by a kind of progression and con- 
tinuous development; some by research and others by reason- 
ings; some by apparitions, others in the solitude of the Divine 
Presence. All these forces seem to have at some time acted 
to safely carry De la Rive to the fountain head of truth. The 
many obstacles that were in the way of entrance into the 
church are described. “I was not breaking with my ancient 
faith; I was completing it and putting the finishing touch to it.” 
Of his meeting with the exiled -Bishop of Geneva he writes: 
“His letters, full of affection, of sympathy, and of tenderness, 
had followed me to Rome and to Annécy. . . And yet, shall 
I confess it, a certain apprehension had seized me at the 
thought that I was about to become acquainted with a prelate 
depicted to me by many Protestants as they really imagined 
him, in a very formidable and deceptive light. . . . He 
opened to me his arms and I cast myself within them. The 
acquaintance was made, the ice of prejudice was _ broken. 
Brought into contact with a heart so warm, my mistrust and 
my terrors were dissipated.” In this work the translator has 
given to the English-reading public the benefit of the very in- 
teresting and convincing experience of one who through many 
trials and tribulations at last found peace. It will prove a most 
excellent book for missionary work, as well as a means to 
making those born within the church more zealous and faith- 
ful. 


Father Sutton’s Crumbs of Comfort® is a book addressed 
chiefly to the great army of wage-earners. Nevertheless, re- 
plete with maxims dictated by broad common sense and a fruit- 
ful missionary career of fifteen years, it will be a means of in- 
structing and comforting many others of a different station in 
life. Wisdom, happiness, nobility will be possessions of the soul 
that lives on the lines this book presents as models. Full of 
encouragement for the weak, yet holding out in most uncom- 
promising fashion for the highest principles, it becomes at once 
an inducement for the sleeping to awake and for the laboring 


* Crumbs of Comfort for Young Women living in the World. By Rev. Xavier Sutton 
Passionist. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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to strive still more earnestly and untiringly. The volume is 
small and exceedingly simple as to style and matter treated, 
but the gentle, Christ-like tone breathing through its pages will 
make it an angel of peace and good tidings to many a soul 
longing for just such an assurance that God is the God of love, 
and that to please him we need, on our part, nothing but good 
will and perseverance. 

















I.—KINLOCK’'S SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 





A previous book published by this same author has a very 
close connection with these studies in the history of the church 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, namely, his 
church history of Scotland from the introduction of Christianity 
until the death of James I., or, as he is called in that book, 
James VI. The two books form a continuous history of Scot- 
land in its ecclesiastical aspect; but at first sight the book 
which is the subject of this review cannot possess anything like 
the authority and weight of the earlier compilation. Undoubt- 
edly the materials for a Catholic history of Scotland during the 
two centuries in question are meagre. The church was hidden 
away in a few private houses in the recesses of the Highlands. 
So much had the church fallen away in numbers that we find 
early in the eighteenth century that there were only fourteen 
thousand Catholics known to the priesthood, and of these 
twelve thousand belonged to the Highlands chiefly and the islands 
contiguous to the coast. At the close of the reign of Queen 
Mary fully half the great nobility were Catholics, and that 
meant that their clansmen and retainers were Catholics; a 
hundred and thirty years later the great Catholic nobles could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The plan adopted by our author, in the absence of direct 
information from Catholic parochial and diocesan transactions 
and statistics, is to present an historico-social picture of Scotland, 
in which we see the movements of the powers engaged in con- 
flict, the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, from the beginning of 
the reign of Charles I. until the Revolution; and in sort of 
dim perspective the shadowy figures of a few priests walking 
the wilds to administer the sacraments, and some thousands of 
earnest but subdued spirits living in sufferance among a people 
























* Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical History in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By M. G. I. Kinlock. London: Simkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. ; Edinburgh : 





Grant & Son. 
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who hated them. This is his way of dealing with the seven- 
teenth century, or more exactly, to the Revolution. From that 
until 1745, with which year he closes his work, he supplies us, 
from letters, reports, and memoranda of the Scotch missionary 
priests, and from direct information from lay Catholics contained 
in letters and petitions to Parliament and remonstrances to 
government, with the positive knowledge he was unable to 
afford for the earlier period. 

It was a dark night indeed, the seventeenth century in 
Scotland. No Catholic has anything to reproach himself for in 
those days when different shades of Calvinism regarded each 
other with a detestation which cannot now be conceived, and in 
which these sections looked upon another form of Calvinism, 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, with eyes only less hostile 
than those fixed on the Pope, the Church, and the Mass. In 
the history of phantasies which from time to time have taken 
possession of whole peoples, or of parts of the population of a 
country, there is hardly anything stranger and more appalling 
to be found than in the aberrations of the Scotch from the 
November of 1626 until far in the next century. In 1626 pro- 
clamation was made at the Cross of Edinburgh that the king 
intended to revoke all “possessions” or “grants” of church 
lands and to enter upon them in pursuance of the title of the 
crown. 

The phantasies to which we have alluded sprang up in all 
parts of Scotland soon after the proclamation. The devil and 
his angels were to be found everywhere—in the streets of 
cities, in the mountains and glens; above all, in the desert 
places of bog and moorland, and in the dry reaches at the foot 
of the hills. In every passing cloud portents were seen; they 
were seen in the dawn and in the twilight. Ghostly visitants 
mocked or warned wayfarers; visions of the night came to awe 
or to inspire, and these were often of a character which froze 
the dreamer’s sleep, and from which he awoke to madness or 
despair, to homicidal mania or the wildest frenzy of religious 
hate. In their meetings on the desolate plain or in the depth of 
a mountain gorge the visionists stimulated each other by tales 
of their experiences. It was then they told of their gifts of 
preaching, of prophecy and communion with the unseen world; 
and vowed not to accept any favor from the ruling powers 
until the persecuted kirk should have her heel on the papists, 
the prelates, the rulers whose carnal wisdom was a rock of 
offence. This delirium went on to such an excess that at 
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length they believed that the Protestant bishops and the “ cur- 
ates” were each possessed by a devil. Strange imaginings 
went abroad concerning the preparations made by Lauderdale, 
Dalzell, Claverhouse, and the rest for the meetings of the coun- 
cil, and whom they bent to in their worship, provided his arm 
would sustain them in destroying the kirk and blotting out the 
remnant of the elect. That the prince of darkness aided them 
was manifest—clouds of witnesses saw evidences of it on every 
hand; they saw the bullets dropping from the breast of Dal- 
zell, and Claverhouse riding in the iron hail with a charmed 
life ; Turner, an incarnate fiend, led unscathed by another demon 
in the press of battle; Lauderdale blaspheming in jests as he 
ordered the martyrs to the torture or to the gallows; Mac- 
kenzie, with his legal craft, guiding, directing, animating, and 
inspiring all of them in their bullet work. 

We confess we have been greatly interested in this book, 
not merely by what it tells and what it affords by necessary 
implication, but in all that it has recalled to us of reading else- 
where. The singular credulity and superstition of which we 
have given so faint an outline was at the same period rampant 
in Languedoc. There little children dreamed dreams, saw 
visions like the seers of old, and sent forth armed men to de- 
stroy villages, to burn crops, to slay priests and the Catholic 
people wherever they might meet them. A generation earlier, 
in the Palatinate and Bohemia, trances and ecstasies, move- 
ments of the spirit and prophetic denunciations, were to be 
found in every conventicle and gathering. How much the 
foolish Prince Palatine was influenced by such predictions in 
seizing the crown of Bohemia no one can now, perhaps, deter- 
mine—for he had a cold, ambitious head in his Anglo-Scottish 
wife to guide him—but that he was prompted by such agen- 
cies there can be no doubt whatever. 


2.—HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE.* 

The address delivered by the President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company before the twenty-eighth convention 
of insurance officials, covering the period between the first con- 
vention, in 1871, and that of the year in which the president 
spoke, namely, 1897, is an interesting as well as an authoritative 
history of one the great factors of modern life. As might be ex- 
pected, the history of life insurance is one of growth and disaster ; 

* 4 Review of Life Insurance, By John A. McCall. 
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of successful management and of injudicious speculation. Enter- 
prises of the same kind in England up to the year 1871 had 
passed through two distinctive systems, or, as Mr. McCall de- 
scribes them, distinctive periods. The first period was that with 
which the general public is still most familiar, and for that rea- 
son the system is that in which they have, unless we are mistaken, 
the most confidence: we mean the proprietary system. At the 
first view the confidence is only natural, for the insured possess, 
according to the contract, as security over and above the com- 
pany’s earnings, the assets of the shareholders within the limits 
of liability, where the body has been incorporated under the 
Limited Liability Acts, as all English companies. have been for 
a considerable time. No doubt under this system there have 
been great frauds in promotion, and where this has not been 
the case there have been overtrading and the continuation 
of business when companies were actually insolvent. Then 
came the period of the early mutual and other profit-sharing 
companies. As would be inferred from the force of the words 
describing them, these companies did a life insurance business 
exclusively. It is interesting to learn that the success of these 
companies was marked in the yearly increase of business, not- 
withstanding the natural preference to rely upon the stability 
of the proprietary organizations. 

For a long time State supervision has been exercised in 
New York. It appears to have begun as early as 1828, in per- 
haps a tentative form, gradually extending and strengthening 
its control until now it may be described as full-fledged. At 
the convention of 1871 there were questions occupying its at- 
tention which very distinctly indicated that during the proccss 
of growth in the preceding periods difficulties had arisen in 
the conduct of business which assumed various shapes. Read- 
ing between the lines, one can see that a' difficulty from the 
rivalries of companies was not the least prominent. It would, 
of course, spring up from more favorable terms being offered to 
intending insurers by one company than those presented by an- 
other, and in the absence of a spirit of conservatism or caution 
the more favorable terms would be a temptation. Still, these 
latter conditions might only lead to the winding up of the 
companies that offered them and the loss of their premiums to 
the insured, together with the disappointment of their expecta- 
tions. We can only refer the reader to this part of the ad- 
dress, which is altogether historical. It may be observed, in pass- 
ing, that in ordinary life policies issued prior to 1868, and in 
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policies of all kinds issued before 1868, there were forfeiture 
clauses containing restrictions upon residence, travel, occupa- 
tion, habits of life, and manner of death. 

Without saying that the success which seems to have at- 
tended this class of enterprise is due to the removal of vexa- 
tious restrictions, it would appear that this is one factor. 
A more complete knowledge of the incidents which affect the 
fall of life has paved the way for the removal of such restric- 
tions. This, it may be taken for granted, is due to the experi- 
ence obtained since the rise of assessment societies. There 
seems no question but that many co-operative and fraternal 
societies engaged in business between 1870 and 1880 furnished 
better protection to their patrons than the “level-premium ” 
companies. It may be said that this system was imperfect; but 
it is proved their management was honest, while, to quote the 
sarcastic terms in which Mr. McCall characterized the system 
at the death of the exact and severe companies, they “ ran 
their course of wickedness under the zegis of the law, and died 
in the odor (a very bad odor, to be sure) of regularity.” 

His criticism is broad-minded and honest, and we do not 
grudge him his concluding paragraph in praise of the benefits 
which life insurance has conferred during the past twenty-seven 
years. He tells us that since 1871 there has been paid out for 
life insurance more than the amount of the national debt when 
at its highest point, and that the payment of the life insurance 
companies to their members almost equalled the disbursements 


of the government on account of pensions. 
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IT is interesting to see old Dame Europe going 
to school again, to learn the newest thing from 

. the young American school-master. The events 
of the last few months have placed America in the forefront of 
the nations of the earth, and what she stands for, the reign of 
the sovereign people and the practical profession of political 
equality, have at last been deemed matters for mature con- 
sideration. 

The advance of Democratic ideas has begun to startle the 
staid old Monarchists, and they are not quite sure that the 
opening of the Twentieth Century has not some remarkable 
developments in store for them. 

In the meanwhile America is not relinquishing one particle 
of the advantage she has attained through the late war. While 
possessed of a desire to be generous to the conquered, as every 
magnanimous victor should be, she is determined that Spanish 
overrule has once for all to be a thing of the past on this 
western hemisphere. 

Clik nacibinditipeieciaiaiiiae 

The evacuation of Cuba is going on as quickly as circum- 
stances will permit. But even before the soldiers leave there 
goes up the bitter cry of starvation. When every industry of 
a country has been stamped out by the iron hoof of war, it 
takes years to start afresh. Cuba is like an etiolated child. It 
will take years of careful nursing and nutrition to bring her 
back to robust life. 

lt is good, however, to see with what an enlightened mind 
the Bishop of Havana accepts the situation. Other men in like 
straits have been known to mope and sigh for the days of yore. 
But this present bishop, though by the enforcement of the 
American system his revenues are nearly all suppressed, man- 
fully cuts away from the ancien régime and goes to the people. 
There is now very strong hope for religion in Cuba, when it is 

rated from the blighting influence of the state and appeals 

| its own force to the hearts of the people. 
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The “young despot” of Germany, as Gladstone called him, 
has been making love to the ineffable Turk. He has been pos- 
ing about the sacred places in sacerdotal dress. He would be 
very much flattered if the Sultan would place him on high as 
the great high-priest of Mohammedanism. 

With all the pernicious activity he is displaying there is 
mischief brewing in the Far East. 


—_—_—__——_____. 








Divorces have increased in the United States between the 
years 1867 and 1886 at the rate of 156 per cent., or more than 
twice the rate of increase of the population. During that space 
of time 328,716 divorces were granted, and probably two or 
three times that number of children were left homeless. Yet 
the Episcopalian Church did not have the courage of its con- 
victions in condemning divorce at its recent convention, when 
the matter was up for discussion and settlement. It called up 
the giant evil; then it became afraid and ran away from it. 



































LIEUT.-COMMANDER DANIEL DELEHANTY, U.S.N, 


CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 


LEUT.COMMANDER DANIEL DELEHANTY, U.S.N., 
GOVERNOR OF SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR. 


Daniel Delehanty was born, fifty-two years ago, at Albany, 
Y., where his father, the Hon. Michael Delehanty, recent 
ite Capitol Commissioner, still resides. ‘“ Dan,” as he is 
imiliarly called, was the “oldest boy.” His father having an 
tablished business, thought to fit his son for a mercantile life. 
early education was obtained at the Albany Academy. At 
‘arly age young Delehanty showed a decided aftrazt for sea 
ind when the Civil War broke out enlisted in the Volunteer 
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Navy, and did service on an improvised gunboat, which had 
seen its best days as a ferry-boat. His parents hoped that this 
experience would cure him of his desire to be a sailor, but it 
had the contrary effect. His desire was intensified, and they 
concluded to aid him in the realization of his hopes. His father 
obtained the assistance of the late Archbishop Hughes, who 
gave the boy a letter to Mr. Lincoln requesting the President 
to give him an appointment to the Naval Academy. The 
archbishop’s letter, endorsed by Mr. Lincoln “ Appoint this boy,” 
is still on file in the archives at Washington. He entered the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1863 and was graduated in 
1867. Then began his more active duties. His first important 
assignment was to a three years’ cruise to China. He served 
in the North Atlantic Squadron and made a cruise around Cape 
Horn on board the Portsmouth for mid-ocean surveying. After 
an extended cruise to Alaska, he was appointed commander of 
the steamer Hasse/ and ordered on a survey cruise in the 
Pacific Ocean, extending from British Columbia to the Mexican 
Coast. He was transferred from the command of the Hasse/ 
and assigned as executive officer of the Zexas. 

Lieut.-Commander Delehanty has been a very active as well 
as a faithful officer, as his several appointments to positions of 
trust by the Navy Department attest: a member of the Board 
of Inspectors of merchant ships, duty at Mare Island Navy Yard; 
instructor of seamanship, naval tactics, and ship-building at 
Annapolis ; ordnance duty at Brooklyn Navy Yard, and supervisor 
of the harbor of New York. Despite the onerous official 
duties imposed upon him, Mr. Delehanty yet found opportunity 
to practically test his scientific training. He invented and 
patented an automatic self-propelling dumping-boat, which is 
used by the New York street-cleaning department at the pres- 
ent time. 

While executive officer of the 7Zexas he was selected by 
the Board of Trustees as Governor of Sailor's Snug Harbor. 
This institution, located on Staten Island, N. Y., is a private 
charity, founded by the munificence of Captain Stephen Randall, 
an old seaman, for the care of infirm and destitute sailors. 

The Navy Department, recognizing the special honor to the 
Navy in the selection of one of its officers by a private cor- 
poration to so responsible a position, readily gave Mr. Delehanty 
the necessary leave of absence. At the first intimation of hostilities 
he wrote to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy that in case 
of war he wished to be considered on duty with the Zezxas, and 
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that he would consider himself dishonored if he were forced to 
remain on land under such circumstances. The unexpired 
furlough was revoked and he was assigned to the command of 
the Suwanee, a sister-ship of the Mangrove. A man of so great 
energy, such unflinching courage as Lieut..Commander Dele- 
hanty, must of necessity have been awake to every opportunity 
to fulfil his duty. His activity during the war may be gleaned 
from the following bit of naval report: 

June 17.—While off Fort McCalla, Guatanamo Bay, he fired 
on Hicacal Point and swept the ground in answer to the re: 
sponse of Spanish infantry. 

June 21.—Ordered by Admiral Sampson, the Suwanee towed 
the boats carrying the troops for landing at Baiquiri. 

June 22.—Suwanee was “bottling up’ Cervera’s fleet. It 
ran within one and one-half miles of the entrance, and passed 
up and down for hours before the batteries of Morro Castle, 
but could not draw fire. 

July 1.—Off Morro Castle, at Santiago, the Swwanee, with 
the Gloucester, bombarded the Spanish batteries for three hours ; 
the Swwanece ran into the breaker lines, to open fire; one shot 
tilted the Spanish flag, a second destroyed the readjusted 
emblem, and a third silenced the batteries and demolished a 
portion of the fort. All the ships recognized the efficient work 
of the little lighthouse-tender, by cheering and tooting of 
whistles. The Suwanee just missed the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, she, with the Marblehead and Massachusetts, having been 
ordered to Guatanamo Bay for coal. 

At the close of this great naval victory, Lieut.-Commander 
Delehanty was engaged in the perilous work of removing the 
mines from Santiago harbor. Peace negotiations having been 
proclaimed, he returned to this country, reported to the Navy 
Department, who gave him leave of absence to again resume 
his duties as Governor of Sailor’s Snug Harbor. The trustees, 
in appreciation of his true worth and admiration of his patriot- 
ism, had voted him a leave of absence until the war should 
end. An eye-witness of Lieut..Commander Delehanty’s “ acts 
of bravery in the face of death” thus relates of him: 

“T have seen him in broad daylight within range of the 
deadly guns of the forts at Santiago aiding in removing the 
cable. I have seen him on his frail boat within 1,000 yards 
of those guns landing arms and ammunition, when he might 
just as well have remained in his boat at a safe distance 
and still have performed his duty. His ship was devoid of the 
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comforts and conveniences of a battle-ship or cruiser, and was 
without armor to protect either ship or crew, and yet I have 
seen it closer to Spanish shore batteries off Santiago entrance 
than any armored ship ever ventured. I have seen him, with 
a daring that was magnificent, go close up to the entrance 
and drag in the shallow water for the cable which he had vol- 
unteered to cut. On the day of bombardment the big battle- 
ships moved within about 5,000 yards of the forts, but from 
the quarter-deck of the Brooklyn I saw the Suwanee at least 
1,000 yards closer than the Brooklyn or Texas, a mere pigmy 
floating a flag half as big as the ship and firing every gun.” 

Such acts of heroism prompted Admiral Sampson to recom- 
mend the commander of the Mangrove for promotion on ac- 
count of “ meritorious conduct.” Lieut.-Commander Delehanty 
followed wherever the fight was thickest, and often was the 
warning sent not to be too venturesome. A brave sailor, an 
obedient officer, he protected the interests of his government. 
A genial, whole-souled American, a practical Catholic, an efficient 
sailor, he was leader: as well as director. A considerate and 
careful officer, he never recklessly plunged his men into need- 
less danger. 

The secret of his deserved popularity and regard is readily 
discerned from a-knowledge of his distinctive characteristics. 
In his inaugural address at Snug Harbor he said: “I wish now 
to solemnly impress upon you that the one chief source of 
scandal is intemperance. Intemperance and order cannot live 
together in this institution, and it is for you to say which one 
of these two shall dwell with you.” 

“TI hope in time to know each and every one of you,” is 
but an expression’ of the qualities that enter into his “ make- 
up.’” Grievances listened to and cured in so far as possible; 
tale-bearers dismissed summarily, doing kindly justice to every 
man, make him beloved by all. ‘“ Next to Commander McCalla,” 
siid one present during the several engagements, ‘‘ he performed, 
1 believe, the greatest amount of active duty of any man in the 
navy.”’ His work was equally as dangerous and decidedly more 
arduous than any other’s. The citizens of Albany, at a public 
meeting called by order of the mayor, passed resolutions com- 
mending the bravery and heroism of their former townsman, 
and voted to raise. funds by general subscription to present 
him a suitable memorial of his achievements for his country’s 
glory and a token of the city’s appreciation of his daring and 


bravery. 
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REv. PATRICK BOWEN MURPHY. 


REV. PATRICK BOWEN MURPHY, CHAPLAIN OF THE 
NINTH MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the home-coming of the Ninth Massachusetts Regiment 
the impressions of their chaplain’s lack of bravery lasted only 
long enough for Father Murphy to arrive and make his explana- 
tions. It is now a well-known fact that the reason for Father 
Murphy’s not being at the front with his men during those 
now historic days of early July was that he had made an agree- 
ment with Father Fitzgerald, of the Twenty-second Regulars, 
whereby he remained at Siboney caring for the wounded of 
both regiments, while he (Father Fitzgerald) went to the front 

are for the men there. 

rhe subject of this sketch comes of a levitical family of Cork, 

ind. Born in the city of Boston, Mass., the boy graduated 

the Lincoln School. At an early age he became a mem- 
f the Ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 
short time he was appointed to the position of sergeant 
r, and in 1872 Governor Washburn commissioned him second 
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lieutenant in Company F, Ninth Regiment M. V. M. Notwith- 
standing his intense love of country, he found a place in his 
heart for the suffering country of his father, and in 1870, when 
the second invasion of Canada took place, he “ went to the 
front”’ in the capacity of secretary to the gallant old warrior, 
Major Maginness. He was present when John Boyle O’Reilly 
and Major Maginness were formally arrested by the govern- 
ment. A few years passed when, in 1873, another light shone 
upon the subject of our sketch—the light of a sacred calling. 

Preparation for this calling followed in St. Charles’ College, 
Maryland, and in Nicolet College, Canada; and in the year 1882 
Father Murphy celebrated his first Mass, surrounded by his 
dear relatives, friends, and comrades; two companies of the 
Ninth, in full uniform under arms, being present. One of the 
first self-imposed duties performed by Father Murphy was his 
successful completion of the plans for the removal of Dr. 
Cahill’s remains to Ireland. 

In the natural order of events, the beloved and patriotic 
lieutenant, now priest, was elected chaplain of the “ boys of the 
Ninth.”’ War was declared, the Ninth Massachusetts was or- 
dered to the front. For Father Murphy, priest and patriot, 
there was but one line of action, and that was towards the 
front. Not once did he consider his own comfort, the need at 
home, but rather the need of his country, the comfort of his 
comraces. The spirit of his ancestry was not wanting in him, 
a member of “the fighting race.” To those who knew him it 
was not a surprise when from Siboney came the news that the 
“fighting chaplain”’ of the Ninth Massachusetts had won the 
love and admiration of his compatiiots by his heroism in the 
field. 

When the Ninth landed at Siboney the battle of Santiago was 
going on, and Father Murphy at once began his work caring for 
the many wounded in the hospital, adding to his own duties the 
care of those of the Twenty-Second Regulars who should be sent 
to Siboney. A Protestant chaplain writes of him: ‘“ Father Murphy 
did not confine his sympathy to Catholics alone, for he helped 
everybody within his reach, and one morning last July, when I 
was starving, he insisted I should eat half his frugal fare. What 
called my attention to him was the tenderness he showed in 
helping the wounded men into the boats during the high surf. 
He talked like a brother to the private soldiers.” Christian 
patriotism made him solicitous for the physical as well as 
spiritual comfort of his fellow-soldiers, it prompted him to aid 
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and cheer all sufferers with whom he came in contact. On the 
way from the front to Siboney, a march of nine miles during 
a rain-storm, unmindful of himself and his years, he thought 
only of those about him. ‘ You know, my boy, what to do 
with that rifle, if it gets too heavy for you—give it to me,” 
said Father Murphy many times to the wounded soldier whose 
gun he had offered to carry, but his offer had been declined. 
He has the happy faculty of adaptation, which endears him 
to all. His fund of quaint humor, his apt story, made him a 
popular and very welcome visitor at all the tents. A newspaper 
correspondent writes of him: “ Father Murphy is a fine ‘put- 
up,’ gallant gentleman, a great scholar both in sacred and lay 
wisdom. His crotchet was natural history. If. he can, he will 
come back from Cuba as Noah went into the ark, followed by 
a train of every kind of beast and bird to be found in the 
island.” “A splendid man,” he bent every energy to amelior- 
ate the existing baneful conditions; regardless of official frown, 
he rebuked neglect, and was mighty in appeal to officers in 
command. 

Upon his return, at a reception on September 27, at Boston, 
he was presented with a gold medal commemorative of his 
services in the war. 

Father Murphy has been stationed as curate in the cathedral 
at Portland, Me., in Cambridgeport, in Natick, and is now 
rector of St. George’s Church, Saxonville, Mass. He is a life 
member of the Arundel Art Society of London, belongs to the 
Cork Historical and Archeological Society, an honorary member 
of the Grattan Literary Association, a member for life of the 
Congrégation de Laval, Quebec, Canada, for four years was 
State Chaplain of the Massachusetts Knights of Columbus, and 
is an active member of Division I. Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


DUTY OF WORKING-MEN TO ORGANIZE. 


MR. ROBERT A. Woops, Head of the South End House, Boston, in an ad- 
dress at the Baltimore Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew called 
attention to the fact that the modern laborer appears to have but little joy in his 
work, He contrasted this condition with the workers upon old cathedrals, who 
wrought their very lives into the stones upon which they worked. We cannot 
expect great ethical accomplishments from men whose work is joyless. Every 
thoughtful man must have noticed the widespread lack of loyalty to employers 
This is not because the capacity of devotion has been effaced, but because in the 
majority of cases the attitude of the employer is not such as to inspire love and 
loyalty from his men. We expect the captains of our armies to be in the fore- 
front of the battle, and to think of their own safety least of all; we expect the 
captain of a sinking ship to be the last to leave the decks; but the great “ cap- 
tains of industry,” as they are called, make it their special business, first of all, 
to get themselves out whole. 

It is the duty of the workman to make the most of himself, intellectually, 
physically, and morally. Mr. Marshall estimates that half of what he calls “the 
best soul” of a country is born among the working-people. It is the duty of the 
worker to do his utmost to maintain the standard of living. Let him remember 
that the rate of his wages means more than bread and butter for his family. It 
determines the honesty of his boys and the honor of his girls. It is the duty of 
the worker to co-operate with his fellows to maintain the standard of wages. 
The only way to do this is through the union. Unions blunder, but they contain 
great possibilities. Keir Hardie, the great English labor leader, said recently 
that the labor movement in England is a religious movement, and that he hoped 
it would ere long be a Christian movement. This cannot happen, however, until 
the influence of the church is brought to bear more fully upon social questions, 
and this influence cannot reach the workers until the church speaks to them in 


terms of their own experience.—Pudlic Opinion. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE University of the State of New York, which is under the control of a 
| board of twenty-five regents, represents a large aggregation of educaticnal 
institutions. Much praise is due for the broad spirit shown in the manage- 
ment of the extension department, by which the volunteer forces for self-im- 
provement are recognized and encouraged. Almost two hundred study clubs 
and reading circles are now registered, and are deriving bibliographic aid from 
revised lists of books on different subjects and travelling libraries sent from the 
office of the secretary of the regents, Mr. Melvil Dewey,at Albany, N.Y. Besides 
travelling libraries, photographs and lantern slides have been lent at small 
cost. 

Miss Myrtilla Avery, the director’s assistant of the extension department, 
has published the summary of her extensive investigations regarding reading 
circles or study clubs in their relation to libraries. She found that all grades 
and kinds of literary aims are represented, from the small band of isolated 
workers in remote villages to the wealthy and powerful bodies of great cities. 
At both these extremes valuable educational results can be found, but the founda- 
tion of successful study club work is the library, and results can generally be 
tested by the character and completeness of the library to which the club 
members have access. 

[t is true that in a few exceptional cases, by contact with active if untrained 
intellects, club members even without books have reached a certain phase of 
culture and originality of ideas with which it is wholesome to meet. Such clubs 
are sometimes found in the smaller villages or in farming communities, where 
the only books available for reference on subjects of general interest are in the 
homes of members and include nothing more inspiring than Webster’s dictionary, 
some compendium of useful information, a collection for the home and fireside, 
some complete works and a history of the world. It is surprising to know how 
much can be obtained from such apparently discouraging sources. Good work 
without a library, however, is the exception, and clubs which ‘can accomplish it 
are the ones which are most ready to prove the rule by gathering libraries 
together at the first opportunity. 

But it is not necessary to prove a statement which from the nature of the 
case is self evident. This vital connection between clubs and libraries has 
been recognized in all successful phases of the home education movement in 
America. A circular written for the lyceum system (dated 1831) makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘““A deep and general regret has been expressed that town and village 
libraries are but little read or that they are entirely neglected and scattered. 
The cause of this regret is removed by the meetings of lyceums. The moment 
that young people come together for mutual instruction in subjects of useful 
lge they call for books, The old library is looked up or a new one 
nd when the members are not conversing with each other they are 
perhaps conversing with their books.” 

‘Elsewhere lyceums are urged to take an active interest in the establishment 
of free libraries in every town, and to this interest on the part of town lyceums 
loubtless be traced the large number of free libraries existing in Massa- 
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In the early stages of the home education movement the connection be- 
tween the work of literary clubs and the books in a free library was more direct 
than now. Except that apparently the study of natural history was to be empha- 
sized, the value of consecutive study on the same subject and the advantages of 
intellectual growth over the acquisition of useful information was then not 
generally considered in planning the work of lyceums and literary clubs. In 
the lyceum circular already referred to the question is thus stated : 

‘“‘ After the simple organization of a lyceum and furnishing it with Zoo/s, viz., 
with apparatus, collections in natural history, periodicals and books, the mem- 
bers agree upon such subjects and such a course of exercises as best suit their 
wishes, acquirements, and pursuits. At one time some branch of science is 
chosen as the subject of the meeting, when, if a single lecturer does not prefer 
the exclusive or principal management of the subject, the illustrations are 
divided between several members, who in succession occupy the attention of the 
meeting. When these persons have closed the illustrations they proposed, if 
time permits the subject is open to inquiry and more familiar discussion.” 

“If twenty lyceums in a county should apply a portion of the funds appro- 
priated to general objects and the diffusion of useful knowledge, to procuring a 
county library, to be divided into twenty parts, according to the amount paid by 
the several lyceums, and a new division made once in three months, each town 
would have the advantage of four new libraries in a year.” 

This plan was so excellent for its time that it should have attracted more 


attention. But for club purposes we have now passed so far beyond the stand- 


point of the circular that the extension department will not lend a library of mis- 


cellaneous reading to a club for use in its study. However excellent the selec- 
tion.of books asked for by a club, none is accepted unless every book on the list 
can be shown to be of value in study of the subject chosen. The travelling 
library thus sent is therefore doubly effective, for in order to have one the club 
must agree to study some one subject for a specified time and the library once 
in the possession of the club becomes a powerful incentive to continuous study. 

The system has recommended itself to the clubs of the State. Inthe two 
years since it has been in operation, 180 clubs have been registered and 220 
libraries have been lent. Further information will be sent to any who are in- 
terested. 

While the travelling libraries reduce the difficulties in the way of supplying 
necessary books for such study, the responsibilities and duties of the free public 
library in towns where one exists should not be overlooked. It is the librarian’s 
high privilege by tact and wisdom to be the recognized leader in the literary work 
of the locality. The schools, the churches, the lecture courses, are all under the 
guidance of specialists devoted to their interests. But whose duty is it to guide 
the local literary clubs if it is not the librarian’s? Some clubs, it is true, are so 
fortunate as to have permanent leaders, either among members or engaged in 
the capacity of teachers. But these clubs are few, and even they sometimes 
lose their leaders, and for want of some wise guidance at a critical moment may 
lapse, if not permanently, at least for a time, into superficial work. 

The various State federations of women’s clubs are interested in library 
work and several are definitely pledged to it. At present the State federations 
of Ohio, Maine, Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Tennessee are attempting 
to introduce the New York travelling library system into their respective States. 

The New York State federation has also recently appointed a library com- 
mittee, not to bombard the legislature with new ideas, as in the case of the 
others mentioned, but mainly to make known to the people of the State the 
privileges which are theirs, and in some cases to implant the desire for more 
and better reading among residents. In most towns where no free library exists 
the easiest and quickest way to bring the matter before the public is to induce 
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twenty-five tax-payers to apply for a travelling library. When the library of one 
hundred volumes with bookcases and charging system arrives, is set up in the 
room provided, and circulation begun, the whole subject of establishing a {ree 
library for that locality becomes a very different thing. The supposed vagaries 
of enthusiasts suddenly become established realities and the insurmountable dif- 
ficulties raised by the chronic objector begin to take on a visionary character. 
When the question of establishing a permanent free library in that locality is 
finally raised, it is discovered that large numbers of the enemy have been cap- 
tured and many are in allegiance to the newcause. The experimental character 
of the travelling library is thus one of the strongest recommendations in all 
library campaigns, 

Efforts need to be made, not only in the small towns of the interior, but 
also in the congested portions of the large cities, where the interior of a library 
is often unknown. Here the problem is more difficult and results not nearly so 
apparent. As usual, it is probably necessary to begin with the children, and 
either by means of home libraries or by establishing branch children’s reading- 
rooms to create wants which the library can supply. In all such work study 
clubs should be formed among the children, and a special collection of books 
suited to their subject should be provided either by the local public library-or by 
the State. In this way the children learn how to use a library in the best way 
and their interest in the subject can often, under wise direction, be made per- 
manent and so a safeguard against corrupt surroundings. 

* * * 

Some time ago the Dakezm contained a brief account by Arend Buchholtz 
of the origin of the People’s Library of Berlin. Germany would seem to 
be far behind the United States in its library movement, as the following 

es from the Dahezm will show. 

When Friedrich von Raumer, the historian of the Hohenstaufen, was 

elling in the United States, he happened to fall into conversation with a 
number of working-men, and was surprised at the accurate knowledge of 
Plutarch which some of them displayed. Inferring from this that it was the 

ic libraries and scientific lectures which did so much for the people, he made 
is mind that he would set about founding similar institutions for the masses 
Berlin. On the whole, his idea was well received, but Savigny, the famous 
st, who was the chief opponent of the scheme, declared the whole under- 

g, and especially the participation of women in its benefits, to bea degra- 

yn to science, 
Nothing daunted, Raumer first called into existence a Scientific Union and 
rganized lectures in the Singing Academy. The result was most gratilying ; 
most prominent representatives of German science became lecturers, and 
1udiences filled the Academy. The plan soon found imitators in many 

German cities, and thereby an interest was awakened in scientific ques- 

and much useful knowledge was spread. 
Raumer’s next move was to establish libraries for the people, it beirg 
lea that knowledge should not be confined to school and university circles. 

50 four libraries were started, and the next year twenty-three more 

ved. These libraries, though in close relationship with the public elemen- 
chools, are carried on under the auspices of the Scientific Union, The 
are stored in the school-houses, and the libraries are superintended by 
hool rector and a representative of the Scientific Union. 
Now, very naturally, the interests of the library demand emancipation frem 
chool and the school-master. The work has grown, and librarians with 
time at their disposal than is possible to the school rector, and buildings 
re space for the storing of the books than is available in the school- 
ire required; but there seems little prospect of any extension of the 
worthy work while the income available amounts to not more than $9,cco. 

he twenty-seven libraries aJready in existence contain over 100,000 

s, and after the German classics, Ludwig, Anzengruber, Berthold 

ach, Felix Dahn, Georg Ebers, Theodor Fontane, Gustav Freytag, Paul 

, Gottfried Keller, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, Wilhelm Raabe, Victor von 

and Friedrich Spielhagen are among the authors most in demand, 


M. C, M, 
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